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THE  TRAGEDY  IN  THE  PALAZZO 
BARDELLO. 

I. 

The  sun  had  been  up  for  the  best  part  of  an 
hour;  the  golden  haze  in  the  east  was  slowly  melt¬ 
ing  away ;  the  sluggish  tide  of  bullock-truc^  had 
fmy  set  in  along  the  Via  Sacra ;  and  a  faint,  uni- 
rersal  stir  of  awakening  life  was  to  be  felt  rather 
than  heard  in  the  pleasant  morning  air,  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  Englishman,  Hugh  Girdlestone  by  name,  rose 
from  his  lounging  attitude  against  the  parapet  of 
the  Tower  of  the  Capitol,  and  prepared  to  be  gone. 
He  had  been  standing  there  in  the  same  spot,  in  the 
same  attitude,  since  we  first  gray  of  the  dawn.  He 
had  seen  the  last  star  fade  from  the  sky.  He  had 
seen  the  shadowy  Sabine  peaks  uplift  themselves  one 
by  one,  and  the  Campagna  emerge,  like  a  troubled 
sea,  from  the  mystery  of  the  twihght. 

^me,  with  its  multitudinous  domes  and  bell-tow- 
en,  its  histoiy,  its  poetry,  its  fable,  lay  at  his  feet. 
Yonder  the  Coliseum,  brown,  vast,  indistinct  against 
the  light,  with  the  blue  day  piercing  its  twmost 
arches ;  to  the  left  the  shapeless  ruins  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Csesars ;  to  the  right,  faintly  visible  above 
the  mist,  the  pyTamid  of  Caius  Cestius,  beside, 
which,  amid  a  wilderness  of  sweet  wild  violets,  lie 
the  ashes  of  John  Keats;  nearer  still,  the  sullen 
Tiber  eddying  over  the  fast-vanishing  piers  of  the 
Pons  Emilius ;  nearest  of  all,  the  Forum,  with  its 
excavations,  its  columns,  its  palace-fronts,  its  tri¬ 
umphal  arches,  its  scanty  turf,  its  stunted  acacias,  its 
indescribable  air  of  repose  and  desolation ;  and  be¬ 
yond  and  around  all,  the  brown  and  broken  Cam¬ 
pagna,  bounded  on  the  one  hand  by  long  chains  of 
snow-st'eaked  Apennines,  and  on  the  other  W  a 
shining  mne  of  sea.  A  marvellous  panorama  I  Feiv 
haps,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  the  most  marvellous 
panorama  tnat  Europe  has  to  show.  Hugh  Gird¬ 
lestone  knew  every  feature  of  it  by  heart.  He  was 
familiar  with  every  crumbling  tower  and  modem 
campanile,  with  every  space  of  open  piazza,  with 
every  green  enclosure,  with  the  site  of  every  famous 
ruin,  and  the  outline  of  every  famous  hill.  It  was 
his  favorite  haunt,  —  the  one  pageant  of  which  his 
eyes  and  his  imagination  were  never  weary.  He  had 
seen  the  sun  rise  and  set  upon  that  scene  many  and 
many  a  time,  both  now  and  in  years  past.  He  might, 
in  all  probability,  stand  in  the  same  spot  and  witness 
the  same  gorgeous  spectacle  tormorrow ;  and  yet  he 
lingered  there  as  fondly  as  if  this  visit  were  his 
first,  and  left  as  reluotantly  as  if  it  were  destined  to 
be  his  last. 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  he  went  his  way,  out 


through  the  spacious  court-yard,  past  the  bronze 
horse  and  his  imperial  rider,  down  the  great  steps, 
and  along  the  Via  Ara  C«li.  Pacing  the  church  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  paused  lor  a  moment  to  listen  to  the 
chanting.  As  nc  did  so,  a  Campagna  drover  in  a 
rough  sheepskin  jacket  stopped  his  truck  to  kneel 
for  mmoment  on  the  lowest  step  and  then  trudge  on 
again ;  and  presently  an  Albano  woman  lifted  the 
ponderous  leather  curtain  and  came  out,  bringing 
with  her  a  momentary  rush  of  rolling  harmonies. 
The  Englishman  listened  and  lingered,  made  as  if 
he  would  go  in,  and  then,  with  something  of  a  smile 
upon  his  Tip,  turned  hastily  away.  Going  straight 
on,  with  his  head  a  little  thrown  forward  and  liis 
hat  pulled  somewhat  low  upon  his  brow,  he  then 
pushed  on  at  a  swift,  swinging  stride,  proceeding 
direct  to  the  post-office,  and  passing  the  Pantheon 
without  so  much  as  a  glance. 

Manly,  well-bora,  w^-educated,  gifted  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  amount  of  brains,  and,  perhaps,  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  insular  stubbornness, 
Hugh  Girdlestone  was  just  one  of  those  men  whom 
it  does  one  good  to  meet  In  the  streets  of  a  conti¬ 
nental  city.  He  was  an  Englishman  through  and 
through ;  and  he  was  precisely  that  tj^ie  of  English¬ 
man  who  commands  the  respect,  though  seldom  the 
liking,  of  foreigners.  He  expressed  and  held  to  his 
opinions  with  a  decision  that  they  disliked  intensely. 
His  voice  had  a  ring  of  authority  that  grated  upon 
their  ears.  His  very  walk  had  in  It  something  char¬ 
acteristic  and  resolute  that  offended  their  prejudices. 
For  his  appearance,  it  was  as  insular  as  liis  gait  or 
his  accent  He  was  tall,  strongly  made,  somewhat 
gaunt  and  swift-looking  about  the  limbs,  with  a 
slight  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  a  trick  of  swinging 
his  gloves  in  his  right  band  as  he  went  along. 

In  complexion  and  feature  he  was  not  unlike  the 
estrller  portraits 'of  Charles  H.  The  lines  of  his 
face  were  less  harsh,  and  bis  skin  was  less  swarthy ; 
but  there  was  the  same  sarcastic  play  of  lip,  and 
now  and  then  a  flash  of  the  same  restless  fire  in  the 
eye.  Nor  did  the  resemblance  end  here.  It  came 
out  strongest  of  all  in  a  mere  passing  shadow  of  ex¬ 
pression,  —  that  expression  of  saturnine  foreboding 
which  Walpole  aptly  defined  as  the  “fiitalitv  of 
air  ”  common  to  the  line  of  the  Stuarts.  The  look 
was  one  which  came  to  his  fhee  but  rarely,  —  so 
rarely  that  many  of  his  intimate  acquaintances  had 
never  seen  it  there ;  but  it  started  to  the  surface 
sometimes,  Hke  a  hidden  writing,  and  sometimes 
settled  like  a  darkness  on  h'S  browr 

The  main  facts  of  his  story  up  to  the  ipoyning  of 
fhis  day  — this  13th  of  February,  1857 -rr  may  be 
told  iq  a  few  lines.  He  was  fhe  son  of  a  wealthy 
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Derbphirc  squire,  had  taken  honors  at  Cambrid(^, 
and  had  been  called  to  the  bar  some  four  or  five 
years  back.  As  yet  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  entered  actively  upon  his  professional  life.  He 
had  written  an  able  treatise  on  tlic  law  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Copyright,  and  edited  an  important  digest  of 
Chancery  practice.  He  had  also  been  for  years  in 
the  habit  cd*  contributing  to  the  best  periodical 
literature  of  the  day.  Within  the  last  four  months, 
aAer  a  prolonged  opposition  on  the  part  of  her 
nearest  relatives,  he  had  happily  married  a  young 
lady  of  ancient  Roman  Catholic  family  and  moder¬ 
ate  fortune,  to  whom  he  had  been  attachcil  from 
boyhood.  They  were  now  spending  a  long  honey¬ 
moon  in  Rome,  and  were  as  perfectly  happy  as  a 
pair  of  lovers  in  a  fairy-tale.  When  it  is  added, 
tliat  she  was  just  twenty-two  and  he  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  the  outline  of  their  little  history  is 
made  out  with  sufficient  clearness  for  all  the  pui> 
poses  of  this  narrative. 

Pushing  on,  then,  at  his  eager  pace,  Ilugli  Girdle- 
stone  uainc  presently  to  the  post-office  and  inquired 
for  his  letters.  Tliere  was  but  one,  —  a  square,  blue- 
looking,  ill-favored  sort  of  document,  sealed  with  a 
big  offace  seal  and  addressed  in  a  trim  business  hand. 
He  had  to  show  his  passport  before  the  clerk  would 
trust  it  beyond  the  bars  of  the  little  cage  in  which 
he  sat,  and  then  it  was  overweight,  and  he  was  called 
mxin  to  pay  forty-six  bajocchi  for  extra  postage. 
Tliis  done  —  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  clerk  was 
wilfully  and  maliciously  slow  about  it  —  Hugh  Gir- 
dlestone  crushed  the  letter  into  an  inner  breast 
pocket,  and  turned  away.  At  the  door  he  hesitated, 
looked  at  his  watch,  crossed  over,  withdrew  into  the 
shade  of  a  neighboring  porte  cochere,  took  his  letter 
out  again,  and  tore  it  open.  It  contained  two  en¬ 
closures:  the  one  a  note  from  his  publishers,  the 
other  a  letter  of  credit  upon  a  great  Roman  bank¬ 
ing-house.  He  drew  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction. 
He  had  been  expecting  this  remittance  for  several 
da}'S  past,  not  altogether  with  anxiety,  for  he  was 
in  no  immediate  need  of  money,  but  >vith  some  de¬ 
gree  of  impatience ;  for  the  fate  of  more  than  one 
project  was  involved  In  the  sum  which  this  letter  of 
credit  miglit  chance  to  represent.  “Hie  extension 
of  their  tour  as  far  as  Naples,  tlic  purchase  of  certain 
bronzes  and  cameos,  and  the  date  of  their  return  to 
England,  were  all  dependent  upon  it.  It  was  no 
wonder,  then,  that  Hugh  Girdlestone’s  brow  cleared 
at  sight  of  the  amount  for  which  he  found  him¬ 
self  entitled  to  draw  upon  the  princely  establishment 
in  the  Piazza  Venezia.  It  exceeded  his  e.xpccta- 
tions  by  nearly  one  half,  and  made  him  a  rich  man 
fur  the  next  three  months. 

Having  read  the  letter  and  folded  the  enclosure 
carefully  away  in  his  pocket-book,  he  then  struck 
off  in  a  northeasterly  direction  towards  some  of 
those  narrow  thoroughfares  that  lie  between  the 
Tiber,  the  Corso,  and  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

The  streets  were  now  beginning  to  be  alive  with 
passengers.  The  shopkeepers  were  busy  arranging 
their  windows;  the  vetturini  were  ranging  them¬ 
selves  in  their  accustomed  ranks ;  the  beggars  were 
lazily  setting  about  their  professional  avocations  for 
the  day;  and  the  French  regiments  were  turning 
out,  as  usual,  for  morning  parade  on  the  Pincio. 
Here  and  there  a  long-hmrou  student  might  be  seen 
with  his  color-box  under  his  arm,  trudging  away  to 
his  work  of  reproduction  in  some  neij^iboring  gal¬ 
lery  ;  or  a  guarda  nobile,  cigarette  en  louche,  nmng 
leisurely  towards  the  Vatican.  Here  and  there,  too, 
on  the  steps  of  the  churches  and  at  the  corners  of 


the  streets,  were  gathered  little  knots  of  priests  and 
mendicant  friars,  deep  in  pious  gossip  and  redolent 
less  of  sanctity  than  garlic. 

But  to  Hu^i  Ginlicstonc  these  sights  and  sounds 
were  all  too  familiar  to  claim  even  passing  atten¬ 
tion.  He  went  on  his  way,  preoccupied  and  unob¬ 
servant,  with  a  face  of  happy  thoughtfulness  and  a 
head  full  of  joyous  hopes  and  projects.  Life  had, 
perhaps,  never  seemed  so  bright  for  him  as  at  that 
moment  The  happy  present  was  his  own,  and  the 
future  with  all  its  possible  rewards  and  blessings  lay, 
as  it  were,  unfolded  before  him.  It  was  not  often 
that  he  was  vlrited  by  a  holiday  mood  such  as  this ; 
and,  English  as  he  was,  he  could  scarcely  forbear 
smiling  to  himself  as  he  went  along.  Coining  pres¬ 
ently,  however,  into  a  long,  picturesque  street  lined 
with  shops  on  both  sides  from  end  to  end,  he  slack¬ 
ened  his  pace,  shook  off  his  revery',  and  began  loi¬ 
tering  before  the  windows  with  the  air  of  a  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Pausing  now  at  a  camecxntter’s,  now  at  a  moeai- 
cist’s,  now  at  a  jeweller's,  hesitating  between  the 
bronze  medals  in  this  window  and  the  antique  gems 
in  that,  he  came  presentiv  to  one  of  those  shops  for 
the  sale  of  devotional  articles,  one  or  more  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  street  of  Rome. 
Here  were  exquisitely  carved  rosaries  in  cedar  and 
coral  and  precious  stones,  votive  offerings  In  silver 
and  wax,  consecrated  palm,  colcned  prints  of  saints 
and  martyrs  in  emblematic  frames,  missals,  crosses, 
holy  water  vessels,  and  wreatlis  of  immortelles. 
Here  also,  occupying  the  centre  oS  the  window,  and 
relieved  against  a  stand  of  crimson  cloth,  skxxl  an 
ivory  crucifixion  designed  after  the  famous  Vandyke 
at  Antwerp,  and  measuring  about  ten  Inches  in 
height.  It  was  a  little  gem  in  its  way,  —  a  tiny 
masterpiece  of  rare  and  delicate  workmanship, 
Hugh  Girdlestone  had  seen  and  admired  it  many  a 
time  before,  but  never  till  now  with  any  thought 
purchase.  To-<lay,  however,  the  aspect  of  affeurs 
was  ehangdl.  His  letter  of  credit  troubled  his  peace 
of  mind  and  oppressed  him  with  an  uneasy  sense  of 
wealth.  He  longed  to  buy  sometliing  for  his  little 
bride  at  home,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  find  notli- 
ing  in  all  Rome  which  she  would  prefer  to  this.  Site 
would  appreciate  it  as  a  piece  of  art,  and  prize  it  as 
a  most  precious  adjunct  to  her  devotions.  She  would 
love  it,  too,  for  his  dear  sake,  and  her  eyes  would 
rest  upon  it  when  she  prayml  for  him  in  her  orisons. 
Dear,  pious,  tender  little  heart !  it  should  be  heis, 
cost  what  it  might.  He  would  take  it  home  to  her 
this  very  morning.  What  pleasure  to  seo  the  glad 
wonder  in  her  eyes!  What  pleasure  to  give  her 
back  smile  for  smile  and  kiss  for  kiss,  when  she 
should  fly  into  his  arms  to  thank  him  for  the 

So  Hugh  Girdlestone  >vent  in  and  bought  it,  reck¬ 
less  of  the  breach  it  made  in  his  purse,  and  caring 
for  nothing  but  the  delight  of  gratifying  what  he  so 
dearly  loved. 

That  he,  an  ultra  liberal  thinker  In  all  matters  re¬ 
ligious  and  political,  should  select  such  a  gift  for  his 
wife,  was  just  one  of  those  eharaeteristic  traits  that 
essentially  marked  the  man.  Setting  but  slight  val¬ 
ue  on  all  fbniis  of  creeds,  and  ranking  that  of  the 
Romanist  at  a  lower  level  than  most,  he  could  yet 
feel  a  sort  of  indulgent  admiration  for  the  graceful 
side  of  Roman  Catiiolie  worship.  The  flowers,  the 
music,  the  sculpture,  the  paintings,  the  perfumes,  the 
gorgeous  custoncs,  gratified  his  sense  of  beauty; 
and,  regarding  these  things  from  a  purely  (esthetic 
point  of  view,  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  it  was  a 
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pretty,  poetical  sort  of  religion  enough — for  a  wo- 
man. 

Carrying  the  ivory  carving  carefully  packed  in  a 
little  oblong  box  under  his  arm,  Hugh  Girdlestone 
then  hastened  homewards  with  liis  purchase.  It  was 
now  ten  o’clock,  and  all  Rome  was  as  full  of  stir  and 
life  as  at  midday.  His  way  lay  through  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  up  the  great  steps,  and  on  through  the 
Via  Sistina,  to  a  certain  by-street  near  the  Quattro 
Fontane.  where  he  and  his  little  wife  occupied  an 
upper  floor  in  a  small  palazzo  situated  upon  one  of 
the  loftiest  and  healthiest  points  of  the  Quirinal  hill. 
As  he  neared  the  spot,  a  sense  of  pleasurable  exeite- 
ment  came  upon  him.  He  smiled,  unconsciously  to 
himself,  and,  scarcely  knowing  that  he  did  so,  quick¬ 
ened  his  pace  at  every  step.  To  the  accustomed 
beggar  at  the  corner  he  flung  a  double  dole  in  the 
joyousness  of  his  heart ;  to  a  lean  dog  prowling  round 
the  corlUe,  a  biscuit  that  chanced  to  be  in  his  pock¬ 
et  Happiness  disposes  some  people  to  benevolence, 
and  Hugh  Girdlestone  was  one  of  that  number. 

Up  he  went,  —  up  the  broad  stone  staircase  which 
served  as  a  general  thoroughfare  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  Palazzo  Bardello;  past  the  first  landing,  with 
its  English  footman,  insolently  discontent,  lolling 
against  the  half-opened  door ;  past  the  second  land¬ 
ing  fragrant  with  flowers,  the  temporary  home  of  a 
wealthy  American  family ;  past  the  thii^,  where,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  stormy  solfeggi,  lived  an  Italian 
tenor  and  his  wife ;  and  on,  two  steps  at  a  time, 
to  the  fourth,  where  all  that  he  loved  best  in  life 
awaited  his  coming !  There  he  paused.  His  own 
visiting  card  was  nailed  upon  the  door,  and  under 
his  name,  in  a  delicate  female  hand,  was  written 
that  of  his  wife.  Happy  Hugh  Girdlestone  I  There 
was  not  a  lighter  heart  in  llome  at  that  moment 
when,  having  delayed  an  instant  to  take  breath  be¬ 
fore  going  in,  he  pulled  out  his  latch-key,  opened  the 
gates  of  his  paradise,  and  passed  into  the  shady  lit- 
Se  vestibule  beyond. 

At  the  door  of  the  salon  he  was  met  by  Margher- 
ita,  their  Roman  servant,  —  a  glorious  creature,  who 
looked  as  if  she  might  have  been  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  but  who  was  married,  instead,  to  an  hon¬ 
est  water-carrier  down  by  the  Ripetta,  and  was 
thankful  to  go  out  to  service  for  some  months  in 
every  year. 

“  Hush !  ”  she  whispered,  with  her  finger  on  her 
lip.  “  She  sleeps  still.” 

The  breakfast  lay  on  the  table,  untouched  and 
ready ;  the  morning  sunshine  flamed  in  at  the  win¬ 
dows  ;  the  flowers  on  the  balcony  filled  the  air  of 
the  room  with  a  voluptuous  perfume.  It  was  a  day 
of  days,  —  a  day  when  to  be  still  in  bed  seemed  al¬ 
most  like  a  sacrilege,  —  a  day  when,  above  all  others, 
one  should  be  up  and  doing,  and  revelling  in  the 
spring-time  of  the  glad  new  year.  Hugh  Girdle¬ 
stone  could  scarcely  Delie  ve  that  Margherita  was  in 
earnest. 

“  Sleeps !  ”  he  repeated.  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  that  the  Signora  has  not  yet  rung  her 
belL” 

“  But  is  she  still  in  bed  ?  ” 

"  Still  in  bed,  Signore,  and  sleeping  soundly.  I 
stole  in  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  she  never  heard 
me.  I  would  not  wake  her.  Sleep  is  a  blessed 
thing,  and  the  good  God  sends  it” 

The  Englishman  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders. 

“  One  may  have  too  much  even  of  a  blessing,  my 
good  Margherita,”  he  said.  “  I  shall  wake  her,  at 
all  events,  and  she  will  thank  me  for  doing  so.  See, 


—  I  have  something  here  worth  the  opening  of  one’s 
eyes  to  look  upon  1  ” 

Margherita  clasped  her  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of 
devotional  admiration. 

“  Cielo  !  ”  she  excliumed.  “  How  beautiful !  ” 

He  placed  the  carving  on  the  stand  of  red  cloth, 
and  then,  going  over  to  the  balcony,  gathered  a 
handful  of  orange-blossoms  and  crimson  azalias. 

“  We  must  decorate  our  altar  with  flowers,  Mar¬ 
gherita,”  he  said,  smiling.  “  Fetch  me  those  two 
white  vases  from  the  chimney-piece  in  the  ante¬ 
room.” 

The  vases  were  brought,  and  he  arranged  his 
bouquets  as  tenderly  and  gracefully  as  a  woman 
might  have  arranged  them.  This  done,  he  stole  to 
the  bedroom  door,  opened  it  noiselessly,  and  peeped 
in. 

All  within  was  wrapped  in  a  delicious,  dreamy 
dusk.  The  jalousies  were  closed  and  the  inner 
blinds  drawn  down;  but  one  window  stood  a  few 
inches  open,  thus  admitting  a  soft  breath  of  morn¬ 
ing  air,  and  now  and  then  a  fiunt  echo  from  the 
world  beyond.  He  advanced  very  cautiously.  He 
held  his  breath,  —  he  stole  on  a  step  at  a  time,  — 
he  would  not  have  roused  her  for  the  world  till  all 
was  ready.  At  the  dressing-table  he  paused  and 
looked  round.  He  could  just  see  the  dim  outline 
of  her  form  in  the  bed.  He  could  just  see  how  one 
little  hand  rested  on  the  coverlid,  and  how  her  hair 
lay  like  a  lustrous  cloud  upon  the  pillow.  Very  care¬ 
fully  he  then  removed  her  dressing-case  and  desk 
from  a  tiny  table  close  by,  carried  it  to  the  side  of 
the  bed,  and  placed  it  where  her  eyes  must  first 
greet  it  on  waking.  He  next  crept  back  to  the 
salon  for  the  ivory  carving;  then  for  the  flowers; 
and  then  arranged  them  on  the  table  like  the  deco¬ 
rations  of  a  miniature  shrine. 

And  all  this  time  she  neither  woke  nor  stirred. 

At  last,  his  pretty  preparations  being  all  com¬ 
plete,  the  young  husband,  careful  even  now  not  to 
startle  her  too  rudely,  gently  unclosed  the  jalousies, 
drew  aside  the  blinds,  and  Mled  the  room  with  sun¬ 
shine. 

“  Ethel,”  he  said.  **  Ethel,  do  you  know  how  late 
it  is  ?  ” 

But  Ethel  still  slept  on. 

He  moved  a  step  nearer.  Her  face  was  turned 
to  the  pillow ;  but  he  could  see  the  rounded  outline 
of  her  cheek,  and  it  struck  him  that  she  looked 
strangely  pale.  His  heart  gave  a  great  throb ;  his 
breath  came  short ;  a  nameless  terror  —  a  terror  d 
he  knew  not  what  —  fell  suddenly  upon  him. 

“  Ethel  I  ”  he  repeated.  “  My  daning,  —  my  dar- 

e  sprang  to  the  bedside,  —  he  hung  over  her,  — 
he  touched  her  hand,  her  cheek,  her  neck,  —  then 
uttered  one  wild,  despairing  cry,  and  staggered  back 
against  the  wall.  She  was  dead. 

Not  fainting.  No;  not  even  in  the  first  horror  of 
that  moment  did  he  deceive  himself  with  so  vain  a 
hope.  She  was  dead,  and  he  knew  that  she  was 
dead.  He  knew  it  with  as  full  and  fixed  a  sense  of 
convicUon  as  if  he  had  been  prepnr^  for  it  by 
months  of  anxiety.  He  did  not  ask  himself  why  it 
was  so.  He  did  not  ask  himself  by  what  swift  and 
cruel  disease,  by  what  mysterious  accident,  this 
dread  thing  had  come  to  pass.  He  only  knew  that 
she  was  dead ;  and  that  all  the  joy,  the  hope,  the 
glory  of  life  was  gone  from  him  forever. 

A  long  time,  or  what  seemed  like  a  long  time, 
went  by  thus ;  he  leaning  up  against  the  wall,  voice¬ 
less,  tearless,  paralyzed,  unable  to  think,  or  move. 
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or  do  anything  but  stare  in  a  blank,  lost  way  at  the 
bed  on  which  lay  the  wreck  of  his  happiness. 

By  and  by  —  it  might  have  been  luuf  an  hour,  or 
an  hour,  later — he  became  dimly  conscious  of  a 
sound  of  lamentation ;  of  the  presence  of  many  per¬ 
sons  in  the  room ;  of  being  led  away  like  a  child, 
and  placed  in  a  chair  beside  an  open  window ;  and 
of  Marghcrita  kneeling  at  his  feet  and  covering 
his  hands  with  tears.  Then,  as  one  who  has  been 
stunned  by  some  murderous  blow,  he  recovered  by 
degrees  from  his  stupor. 

“  Salimbeni,”  he  said,  hoarsely. 

It  was  the  first  word  he  had  spoken. 

“  We  have  sent  for  him.  Signore,”  sobbed  Mar- 
gherita.  “  But  —  but  —  ” 

He  lifted  his  hand,  and  turned  his  face,  aside. 

“  Hush !  ”  he  replied.  “  I  know  it” 

Signor  Salimbeni  was  a  famous  Florentine  sur¬ 
geon  who  lived  close  by  in  the  Piazza  Barberini, 
and  with  whom  Hugh  Girdlestone  had  been  on 
terms  of  intimaey  for  the  last  four  or  five  months. 
Almost  as  his  name  was  being  uttered  he  arrived, 
—  a  tall,  dark,  bright-eyed  man  of  about  forty  years 
of  age,  with  something  of  a  militaiy  bearing.  His 
first  step  was  to  clear  the  jfiace  of  intruders,  —  of 
the  En^ish  family  from  the  first  floor,  of  the  Amer¬ 
icans  from  the  second,  of  the  Italian  tenor  and  his 
wife,  and  of  the  servants  who  had  crowded  up  en 
masse  from  every  part  of  the  house.  He  expelled 
them  all,  civilly  but  firmly ;  locked  the  door  Mhind 
the  last ;  and  went  alone  into  the  chamber  of  death. 
Hugh  Girdlestone  followed  him,  dull-eyed,  tongue- 
Ued,  bewildered,  like  a  man  half  roused  from  sleep. 

The  surgeon  bent  silently  over  the  corpse ;  turned 
the  poor  white  face  to  the  light ;  held  a  mirror  to 
the  lips  ;  touched  the  passive  hand ;  lifted  first  one 
eyelid,  then  the  other ;  and  felt  for  the  last  linger¬ 
ing  spark  of  vital  heat  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Then  he  shook  his  head. 

“  It  is  quite  hopeless,  my  friend,”  he  said,  gently. 
“Life  has  been  extinct  for  some  two  hours  or 
more.” 

“  But  the  cause  ?  ” 

Signor  Salimbeni  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Impossible  to  tell,”  be  replied,  “  without  a  prop¬ 
er  examination.” 

The  widower  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
groaned  aloud. 

“Whether  the  seat  of  this  mischief  be  in  the 
brain,”  continued  Signor  Salimbeni,  “or  whether, 
as  I  am  more  inclined  to  suspect,  it  should  be  soi^t 
in  the  heart  —  ” 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  —  so  abruptly,  and  with 
such  a  sudden  change  of  voice,  that  Hugh  Girdle¬ 
stone  was  startled  fiom  his  apathy.  He  looked  up, 
and  saw  the  surgeon  staring  down  with  a  face  of 
ashy  horror  at  the  carpse  upon  the  bed. 

“  Dio  !  ”  he  faltered.  “  What  is  this  ?  ” 

He  had  laid  back  the  collar  of  the  night-dress,  and 
bared  the  beautiful  white  bosom  beneath ;  and  there, 
just  above  the  region  of  the  heart,  like  a  mere  speck 
upon  a  surface  m  pure  marUe,  was  visible  a  tiny 
puncture, — a  spot  so  small,  so  insignificant,  that  but 
for  a  pale  violet  discoloration  spreading  round  it  like 
a  halo,  it  would  perhaps  have  escape  observation 
altogether. 

“What  is  this ? ”  he  repeated.  “ What  does  it 
mean  ?  ” 

Hugh  Girdlestone  answered  never  a  word,  but 
stood  in  stony  silence  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fa¬ 
tal  spot.  Then  he  stooped,  lookra  into  it  more  nar¬ 
rowly,  shuddered,  rose  once  again  to  his  full  height, 


and  less  with  his  breath  than  by  the  motion  of  his 
lips,  shaped  out  the  one  word,  — 

“  Murdered  !  ” 

II. 

It  was  the  most  mysterious  crime  that  had  been 
committed  in  Rome  since  the  famous  murder  in  the 
Coliseum  about  seven  years  before.  The  whole  city 
rang  with  it.  Even  the  wretched  little  local  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Giomale  di  Roma,  the  Diario  Romano,  and 
the  Vero  Amico  del  Popolo,  made  space,  amid  the 
more  pressing  claims  of  Church  festivals,  provincial 
miracles,  and  the  reporting  of  homilies,  to  detail  some 
few  scanty  particulars  of  the  “  Iragedia  deplorabUe  ” 
in  the  Palazzo  Bardello.  Each,  too,  hinted  its  own 
solution  of  the  enigma.  The  Diario  inclined  to  the 
suicidal  point  of  view ;  the  Giornale,  more  ]x>litically 
wise  than  its  contemporaries,  pointed  a  significant 
finger  towards  Sardinia;  the  Vero  Amico,  under 
cover  of  a  cloud  of  fine  phrases,  insinuated  a  suspi¬ 
cion  of  Hugh  Girdlestone  himself.  At  every  table 
dTidte  and  every  artist’s  club,  at  the  public  reading- 
rooms,  in  the  studios,  in  the  caffe,  and  at  every  even¬ 
ing  party  throughout  Rome,  it  was  the  universal  topic. 

In  the  mean  while  such  feeble  efforts  as  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  Pontifical  government  to  make  were 
put  forward  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderer.  A 
post-mortem  examination  was  appointed ;  official 
consultations  were  held ;  ofiicial  depositions  were 
drawn  up ;  pompous  gendarmes  clanked  perpetually 
up  and  down  the  staircase  and  court-yard  of  the 
Palazzo  Bardello;  and  every  one  about  the  place 
who  could  possibly  be  snppo^  to  have  anything  to 
say  upon  the  subject  was  summoned  to  give  evidence. 
But  in  vain.  Days  went  by,  weeks  went  by,  and  the 
mystery  remained  impenetrable  as  ever.  Passing 
shadows  of  suspicion  fell  here  and  there,  —  on  Mar- 
gherita,  on  a  Corsican  courier  In  the  service  of  the 
American  family,  on  Hugh  Girdlestone  himself; 
but  they  rested  scarcely  at  all,  and  vanished  away 
as  a  breath  from  a  surface  of  j^lished  steel. 

In  the  mean  while  Ethel  Girdlestone  was  laid  to 
rest  in  a  quiet  little  Roman  Catholic  cemetery  be¬ 
yond  the  walls,  —  a  lonely,  picturesque  spot,  over¬ 
looking  the  valley  of  the  TlMr  and  the  mountains 
about  Fidense.  A  plain  marble  cross  and  a  wreath 
of  immortelles  marked  the  place  of  her  grave.  For 
a  week  or  two  the  freshly-turned  mould  looked 
drear  and  desolate  under  the  spring  sunshine;  but 
the  grass  soon  sprang  up  again,  and  the  wild  cro¬ 
cuses  struck  root  and  blossomed  over  it,  and  by  that 
time  Rome  had  found  some  fresh  subject  for  gossip, 
and  the  fate  (ff  Ethel  Girdlestone  was  wellni^  for¬ 
gotten. 

There  was  one,  however,  who  forgot  nothing, — 
who,  the  first  tmrpior  of  despmr  once  past,  lived  only 
to  remember  and  to  avenge.  He  offered  an  enor¬ 
mous  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  unknown 
murderer.  He  papered  Rome  with  placards.  He 
gave  himself  up,  Ix^y  and  brain,  to  the  task  of  dis¬ 
covery,  and  felt  that  for  this,  and  this  only,  he  could 
continue  to  bear  the  burden  of  life.  As  the  chances 
of  success  seemed  to  grow  daily  more  and  more  un¬ 
certain,  his  purpose  but  became  the  more  assured. 
He  would  have  justice ;  meaning  by  justice,  blood 
for  blood,  a  life  for  a  life.  And  this  at  all  costs,  at 
all  risks,  at  all  sacrifices.  He  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
devote,  if  need  be,  all  the  best  years  of  his  life,  all 
the  vigor  of  his  mind,  and  all  the  strength  of  his  man¬ 
hood,  to  this  one  desperate  end.  For  it  he  was  ready 
to  endure  any  privation,  or  to  incur  any  personal 
danger.  For  it,  could  his  purpose  have  been  thereby 
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inured,  he  would  have  gladly  died  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  As  it  was,  he  trained  himself  to 
the  work  with  a  patience  that  was  never  wearied. 

He  studied  to  acquire  the  dialects,  and  to  famil¬ 
iarise  himself  with  tM  habits,  of  the  lowest  quarters 
of  Rome.  He  frequented  the  small  wine-snops  of 
the  Trastcvere  and  the  Rioni  St  Angelo.  He  mas¬ 
tered  the  intricacies  of  the  Ghetto.  He  haunted  the 
street  fountains,  the  puppet-shows,  and  the  quays  of 
Ripa  Grande.  Wherever,  in  short,  the  Roman 
people  were  to  be  found  ea  fra  di  Urro,  whether  gos¬ 
siping,  gaming,  quarrelling,  or  holiday-making,  there 
Hugh  Girdlestone  made  his  way,  nungled  with 
them,  listened,  observed,  and  waited  like  a  trapper 
for  his  prey.  It  was  a  task  of  untold  peril  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  made  sdl  the  more  perilous  and  difficult  hy  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  foreigner.  Fluent  Italian  as  he 
was,  it  was  still  not  possible  that  he  should  perfectly 
master  all  the  slang  of  the  Rioni,  play  at  morra  and 
lecchinetta  as  one  to  the  manner  bom,  or  be  at  all 
times  equal  to  the  part  which  he  had  undertaken. 
He  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  betray  himself,  and 
to  be  poignarded  for  a  spy.  He  knew  each  time 
that  he  ventured  into  certain  quarters  of  the  city  that 
his  body  might  be  floating  down  towards  Ostia  be¬ 
fore  daybreak,  or  that  he  might  quite  probably  disap¬ 
pear  from  that  moment  and  never  be  seen  or  heard 
of  more.  Yet,  strong  in  his  purpose  and  reckless  of 
his  life,  he  went,  and  came,  and  went  again,  pene¬ 
trating  into  haunts  where  the  police  dared  not  set 
foot,  and  assuming  in  these  excursions  the  dress  and 
dialect  of  a  Roman  “  rough  ”  of  the  lowest  order. 

Thus  disguised,  and  armed  with  a  deadly  patience  ! 
that  knew  neither  weariness  nor  discouragement, 
Hugh  Girdlestone  pursued  his  quest.  How,  despite 
every  precaution,  he  contrived  to  escape  detection 
was  matter  fur  daily  wonder,  even  to  himself.  He 
owed  his  safety,  however,  in  great  measure  to  a 
sullen  manner  and  a  silent  tongue, — perhaps  in 
some  degree  to  his  southern  complexion ;  to  his  black 
beard  and  swarthy  skin,  and  the  lowering  fire  in  his 
eyes. 

Thus  the  spring  passed  away,  the  summer  heats 
came  on,  and  the  wealthier  quarters  of  Rome  were, 
as  usual,  emptied  of  their  inhabitants.  The  foreign 
visitors  went  first ;  then  the  Italian  nobility ;  and 
then  all  those  among  the  professional  and  commer¬ 
cial  classes  who  could  afford  the  healthful  luxury  of 
villegiatura.  Meanwhile,  Hugh  Girdlestone  was  the 
only  remaining  lodger  in  the  Falazzo  Bardello.  Day 
hy  day  he  lingered  on  in  the  deserted  city,  wandeiv 
ing  through  the  burning  streets  and  piazzas,  and 
down  by  the  river-side,  where  the  very  air  was  heavy 
with  malaria.  Night  after  night  he  perilled  life  and 
limb  in  the  wine-shops  of  the  Trastevere ;  and  still 
in  vain.  Still  the  murderer  remained  undiscovered 
and  the  murdered  unavenged ;  still  no  clew,  nor  ves¬ 
tige  of  a  clew,  turned  up.  The  police,  having  grown 
more  and  more  languid  in  the  work  of  investigation, 
ceased  at  last  from  further  efforts.  The  pumards 
became  defaced,  or  pasted  over  by  fresh  ones.  By 
and  by  th^  whole  story  faded  from  people's  memo¬ 
ries  ;  and,  save  by  one  who,  sleeping  or  waking, 
knew  no  other  thought,  the  famous  “  tragedia  deplo- 
rabUe  "  was  quite  forgotten. 

Thus  the  glowingsummer  and  sultry  autumn 
dragged  slowly  by.  xhe  popular  festivals  on  Monte 
Testaccio  were  celebrated  and  over;  the  harvest 
was  gathered  in ;  the  virulence  of  the  malaria  abat¬ 
ed  ;  the  artists  flocked  back  to  their  studios,  the 
middle-class  Romans  to  their  homes,  and  the  nobles 
to  their  palaces.  Then  the  Pope  returned  from 


Castel  Gondolfo,  and  the  annual  tide  of  English  and 
American  visitors  set  in.  By  the  first  Sunday  in 
Advent,  Rome  was  already  tolerably  well  filled ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  that  same  Sunday  an  event  took 
place  which  threw  the  whole  city  into  confusion, 
and  caused  a  clamor  of  dismay  even  louder  than 
that  which  followed  the  murder  of  Ethel  Girdle¬ 
stone  ten  months  before. 

III. 

A  KNOT  of  loungers  stood,  talking  eagerly,  round 
the  stove  in  Piale’s  reading-room.  It  was  on  the 
Monday  morning  following  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad¬ 
vent,  and  still  quite  early.  None  were  reading,  or 
attempting  to  read.  The  newspapers  lay  unopened 
on  the  tables.  Even  the  last  Times  contained  noth¬ 
ing  so  exciting  as  the  topic  then  under  discussion. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  ana  expected  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  bestir  itself  in  earnest  this  time,”  said  a 
bald-headed  Englishman,  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  stove. 

“  Hope  is  one  thing,  my  dear  sir,  and  expectation 
is  another,”  replied  his  nearest  neighbor.  “  When 
you  have  lived  in  Rome  as  long  as  myself,  you  will 
cease  to  expect  anything  but  indiflerence  from  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Papal  States.” 

“  But  a  crime  of  this  enormity  —  ” 

“  Is  more  easily  hushed  up  than  investigated,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  sufferers  are  in  a  humble  station 
of  life,  and  cannot  ofier  a  large  reward  to  the 
police.” 

“  Mr.  Somerville  puts  the  question  quite  fairly,” 
observed  another  gentleman.  “  There  is  nothing 
like  public  spirit  to  be  found  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  Holiness’s  dominions.” 

“  Nor  justice  either,  it  would  seem,  unless  one  can 
pay  for  it  handsomely,”  added  another. 

“  Nay,  your  long  purse  is  not  alw^s  your  short 
cut  to  justice,  even  in-  Rome,”  said  Mr.  Somerville. 
“  There  was  that  case  of  the  young  bride  who  was 
murdered  last  winter  in  the  Palazzo  Bardello.  Her 
husband  offered  an  immense  reward  —  a  thousand 
guineas  English,  I  believe  —  and  yet  the  mystery 
was  never  deared  up.” 

“  Ay,  that  Palazzo  Bardello  murder  was  a  tragic 
affair,”  said  the  bald-headed  Englishman  ;  “more 
tragic,  on  the  whole,  than  —  ” 

A  sudden  change  of  expression  swept  over  his 
face,  and  he  broke  ofif  in  the  midst  of  his  sentence. 

“  By  Jove !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
on  the  brink  of  a  discoveiy.” 

“Plunge  away,  then,  my  dear  fellow,”  laughed 
Somerville.  “What  is  it?” 

“  Well,  then,  —  what  if  both  these  murders  had 
been  committed  by  the  same  hand  ?  ” 

“  Most  unlikely,  I  should  think,”  said  one. 

“  Altogether  improbable,”  added  another. 

“  Do  yon  opine  that  Othello  smothered  the  princes 
in  the  T^ower  ?  ”  asked  a  thirds 

“  Listen  to  my  premises  before  you  laugh  at  my 
conclusions,”  said  ne  of  the  bald-head,  obviously  net¬ 
tled  by  the  general  incredulity.  “  Look  at  the  de¬ 
tails  ;  they  are  almost  identiem.  In  each  case  the 
victim  is  stabbed  to  the  heart;  in  each  case  the 
wound  is  almost  imperceptibly  small.  There  is  no 
effusion  of  blood ;  no  robu:ry  is  committed ;  and  no 
trace  of  the  assassin  remains.  I’d  stake  my  head 
upon  it  that  tiiese  are  not  purely  accidentid  coin¬ 
cidences  !  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  a  gentleman,  who  till 
now  had  been  standing  by  a  window  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room  with  his  back  to  the  speakers; 
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1“  but  will  you  have  the  goodnees  to  inform  me  in 
what  part  of  Rome  this — this  murder  has  been 
committed  ?  ” 

I  “  Down,  I  believe,  in  one  of  the  narrow  lanes  near 
I  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.” 

1“  And  the  victim  is  a  Roman  subject  ?  ” 

“  The  child  of  Roman  parents.” 

«  A  child !  ” 

“  A  child,  sir ;  a  little  fellow  of  only  eleven  years 
J  of  age,  and  the  son  of  a  baker  named  Tommaseo.” 

^  The  stranger  took  out  his  note-book. 

[  Near  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,”  he  said,  scrib- 

f  bling  a  rapid  entry. 

“Just  so,  —  a  most  shocking  and  mysterious  af¬ 
fair  !” 

“  And  the  name,  Tommaseo.  Many  thanks.  Good 
morning.” 

With  this  he  lifted  his  hat,  strode  from  the  room, 
and  vanished  witliout  another  word. 

“  Humph !  an  abrupt  sort  of  fellow,”  said  the  first 
speaker.  “  I  wonder  who  he  is.” 

“  He  looks  horribly  ill,”  said  another. 

“  I ’ve  met  him  before,”  mused  Somerville.  “  I 
remember  the  face  quite  well,  but  the  name  has  al¬ 
together  escaped  my  memory.  Good  heavens  1  it 
was  Mr.  Girdlestone,  —  the  husband  of  that  very 
lady  who  was  murdered  in  the  Palazzo  Bardello  !  ” 

In  the  mean  while  Hugh  Girdlestone  was  swinging 
along  at  his  tremendous  pace  towards  that  quarter 
where  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated.  He  found 
the  house  without  difficulty,  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
Vicolo  about  half-way  between  the  Portico  of  Octa- 
via  and  the  Theatre  of  Marce'lus.  There  was  a 
crowd  before  the  door,  and  a  dismounted  dragoon 
pacing  up  and  down  with  his  sabre  under  his  arm. 
Over  the  shop  window  was  suspended  a  board,  on 
which  were  inscribed,  in  faded  r^  letters,  the  words, 
“  Antico  Forno  ” ;  and  at  this  window,  where  still 
lay  unsold  some  three  or  four  stale  rolls  of  Satur¬ 
day’s  baking,  an  old  woman  every  now  and  then 
m^e  her  appearance,  and  addressed  wild  lamenta¬ 
tion  to  the  bystanders. 

“  Alas  !  alas  !  ”  she  cried,  tossing  her  arms  aloft 
like  a  withered  Cassandra.  “  He  was  the  light  of 
our  eyes  !  He  was  our  darling,  our  sunshine,  our 
pride !  He  was  as  good  as  an  angel.  He  never 
told  a  lie  in  his  life.  Everybody  loved  him !  At 
this  hour  yesterday  his  laugh  made  music  in  the 
house,  and  our  hearts  leaped  for  joy  to  hear  it.  We 
shall  never  hear  that  voice  again, — never,  never 
more,  till  we  hear  it  in  heaven  I  He  is  dead.  He 
is  dead,  and  the  blessed  Virgin  has  him  in  her  care. 
But  his  murderer  lives.  O  Dio,  hear  it  I  Hear  it, 

I  O  blessed  mother  of  Godl  Hear  it,  thou  blessed 
Saint  Stefano  1  Overtake  him  with  your  vengeance ! 
Let  his  tongue  wither,  and  his  eyes  melt  away  in 
blood  1  I^t  his  hands  and  feet  rot  upon  his  body  I 
Let  his  flesh  drop  piecemeal  from  his  bones !  Let 
him  die  unconfewed  and  unabsolved,  and  give  him 
over  to  the  everlasting  fire  1  ” 

“  No  stranger  is  lulowed  to  pass.  Signore,”  said 
the  dragoon,  interposing  his  person  Mtween  the 
‘  Eimlishman  and  the  door. 

I  But  Hugh  Girdlestone  had  only  to  open  his  pock¬ 
et-book,  and  show  a  certiun  slip  of  paper  signed  by 
the  chief  of  police.  It  was  a  magical  aocument,  and 
admitted  him  to  all  kinds  of  forbidden  places.  He 
went  in.  In  the  outer  room,  or  shop,  he  found  some 
eight  or  ten  persons  assembled,  apparently  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  family ;  in  a  darkened  room  be¬ 
yond,  the  body  of  a  young  child  laid  out  upon  a  nar- 
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row  pallet,  strewn  with  immortelles,  and  set  round  ij 
with  lighted  candles.  The  father,  a  sickly-looking  ! 
man,  with  eyes  red  and  swollen  from  weeping,  was  { 
sitting  on  a  low  stool,  in  a  farther  corner  of  the 
room,  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  chin  i| 
upon  his  hands,  smoking  drearily.  The  mother  lay  l! 
crouched  on  the  floor  b^de  the  bed,  in  a  stupor  of  ' 
misery.  |i 

Hugh  Girdlestone  apologized  for  his  intrusion  || 
with  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  and  sympathy. 
The  woman  never  stirred.  The  man  took  his  pipe  ! 
from  his  mouth,  rose  respectfully,  and  replied  to  !j 
such  questions  as  his  visitor  thought  fit  to  put  to  him.  [ 

The  child’s  name,  he  said,  was  Stefano, —  Stefa-  i 
nino,  they  used  to  call  him.  He  was  their  only  ' 
child,  and  woidd  have  been  eleven  years  of  age  in 
the  course  of  a  few  more  days.  He  was  a  particu-  j 
larly  good  boy,  and  as  clever  as  he  was  good.  He  !! 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Padre  Lorenzo,  —  the  i' 
famous  Padre  Lorenzo  of  whom  the  Signore  had  m 
doubtless  heard.  This  Padre  Lorenzo  had  taken  an  i| 
especial  affection  for  the  little  Stefanino,  and  had  " 
himself  prepared  the  boy  for  his  first  communion.  ' 
And  he  took  it  only  yesterday  morning,  —  took  it 
at  the  chiuch  of  H  G^u,  at  the  hands  of  Monslg- 
nore  di  Montalto.  It  was  a  long  ceremony.  There 
were  six  hundred  children  present,  and  their  Ste¬ 
fanino  was  among  the  last  who  went  up.  When  it  i 
was  over  they  came  home  and  dined,  and  after  din-  ; 
ner  they  went  for  a  walk  on  the  Monte  Pinclo.  | 
Coming  back  they  hired  a  vettura,  for  the  child  was 
very  tired ;  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  home  his  i 
mother  gave  him  a  cup  of  soup  and  a  piece  of  bread,  1 1 
and  put  him  to  bed.  This  was  about  half  past  six 
o’clock.  A  little  later  in  the  evening,  —  perhaps 
about  a  quarter  past  seven,  —  he  and  nis  wife  and 
his  wife’s  mother  went  over  to  see  a  neighbor  in  the  I 
Via  Fiumara  close  by.  They  left  the  child  asleep.  1 
They  had  often  left  him  so  before,  especially  on 
Sunday  evenings,  and  no  harm  had  come  of  it  The 
wife  of  the  shoemaker  who  occupied  the  first  floor  : 
had  promised  to  listen  if  he  should  wake  or  call  for  > 
anything ;  and  she  was  a  good  soul,  and  had  children  ' 
of  her  own.  Ehbene,  they  stayed  out  somewhat  late,  ' 
—  later  than  usual,  for  the  neighbor  in  the  Via  Fiu¬ 
mara  had  her  married  daughter  spending  the  even¬ 
ing  with  her,  and  they  stayed  gossiping  till  past  ten 
o’dock.  Then  they  came  home.  The  shoemaker 
and  his  family  were  gone  to  bed ;  but  the  house- 
door  was  left,  as  usual,  on  the  latch,  and  the  match¬ 
es  and  candle  were  in  their  accustomed  corner  in 
the  passage.  So  they  lit  the  candle,  and  fastened 
the  door,  and  stole  in  very  softly ;  for  little  Stefa¬ 
nino  was  a  light  sleeper,  and  apt  to  lie  awake  for  ■ 
hours  If  accidentally  roused.  However,  this  time,  ' 
although  the  grandmother  stumbled  over  the  scaldi-  • 
no  on  first  going  into  the  room,  he  never  turned  or  ; 
stirred.  He  slept  in  a  little  crib  beside  their  own  ii 
bed,  and  after  a  few  minutes  they  went  to  look  at 
him.  He  was  very  pale;  but  then  ho  had  gone  ; 
through  a  day  of  great  fatigue  and  excitement,  and  ; 
was  unusually  tired.  They  never  dreamed,  at  first 
sight,  that  all  was  not  well  with  him.  It  was  his  > 
mother  who  discovered  it.  She  first  saw  that  no  | 
breath  parted  his  dear  lips,  —  she  first  touched  his 
cheek,  and  found  it  cold  !  ; 

When  he  reached  this  point  in  his  narrative,  the  |' 
poor  baker  fairly  broke  down,  and  covered  his  face  | 
with  his  hands. 

“Eccofo,  Signore,”  he  sobbed.  “He  was  our  ■ 

I  only  little  one !  ”  ! 

[  “  He  is  with  God,”  said  Hugh  Girdlestone. 
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He  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say.  He  was 
not  a  religious  man.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
worldly,  a  careless,  perhaps  even  a  somewhat  hard 
man ;  and  he  had  no  wonls  of  ready  comfort  and 
sympathy  at  command.  But  he  was  moved,  and 
his  emotion  showed  itself  in  his  voice. 

“  Alas !  God  did  not  want  him  so  much  as  we 
wanted  him,”  was  the  naive  reply. 

The  mother,  who  till  now  had  lain  huddled  on  the 
floor,  apparently  unconscious  of  all  that  was  going 
forward,  here  suddenly  lifted  up  her  head. 

“  The  good  God  and  our  blessed  Lady  had  him 
always,”  she  said,  hoarsely.  “  He  was  in  their 
hands  from  the  hour  when  I  brought  him  into  the 
world,  and  he  is  not  more  theirs  in  heaven  than  he 
was  theirs  on  earth.  But  they  did  not  call  him  from 
us.  It  is  not  God,  but  man,  who  has  bereaved  us, 
and  left  us  desolate.  Behold !  ” 

And  with  this  she  rose  to  her  feet,  turned  down 
the  sheet,  and  uncovered  the  wound,  — just  such  a 
tiny  puncture,  with  just  such  a  ghastly  halo  spread¬ 
ing  round  it,  as  Hugh  Girdlestone  had  awful  cause 
to  remember. 

He  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  it  He  shuddered, 
and  turned  his  face  aside. 

“  Is  there, — is  there  any  one  whom  you  suspect?” 
he  faltered. 

“  No  one.” 

“  Have  you  an  enemy  ?  ” 

The  baker  shook  his  head. 

“  I  think  not,”  he  replied.  “  I  am  at  peace  with 
all  my  neighbors.” 

“  Was  no  one  seen  to  enter  the  house  in  your  ab¬ 
sence  ?  ” 

“  No  one,  Signore.” 

“  Did  the  shoemaker’s  wife  hear  no  sound  ?  ” 

“  None  whatever.” 

“  And  you  have  been  robbed  of  nothing  ?  ” 

“  Not  to  the  value  of  a  quatlrino." 

The  Englishman’s  heart  sank  within  him.  He 
felt  profoundly  discouraged.  The  double  mystery 
seemed  doubly  impenetrable,  and  his  double  task 
doubly  hopeless,  lie  turned  again  to  the  little  bed, 
and  took  one  long,  last  look  at  Uie  waxen  figure  with 
its  folded  hands  and  funereal  chaplets. 

“  What  is  this  ?  ”  he  asked,  pointing  to  a  white 
silk  scarf  fringed  with  gold  which  lay  folded  across 
the  feet  of  the  corpse. 

The  mother  snatched  it  up,  and  covered  it  with 
passionate  kisses. 

“  It  is  the  scarf  he  wore  yesterday  when  he  went 
up  to  take  his  first  communion,”  she  replied.  “  The 
Padre  Lorenzo  gave  it  to  him.  Alas !  alas !  how 
beautiful  he  looked,  dressed  in  all  his  best,  with  new 
buckles  in  his  shoes  and  this  scarf  tied  over  one 
shoulder  !  The  little  angels  painted  over  the  altar 
did  not  look  more  beautiful !  ” 

“The  Padre  Lorenzo!”  repeated  Hugh  Girdle- 
stone.  “  Ho  taught  the  child,  you  say,  and  loved 
him.  Does  he  know  this  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  knows  it.” 

It  wsis  the  man  who  replied.  The  woman  had 
sunk  down  again  upon  the  floor,  and  bidden  her 
face. 

“  Has  he  been  to  see  you  since  ?  ” 

“  He  sent  a  priest  this  morning  to  pray  for  the 
repose  of  our  little  one’s  soul.” 

“  Humph  1  ” 

Tommaseo’s  quick  Italian  ear  detected  the  shade 
of  disapproval  in  his  visitor’s  voice. 

“  The  Padre  I»renzo  is  a  saint,’*'  he  said,  eagerly. 
“  All  Rome  flocks  to  hear  him  preach.” 


“  Where  is  he  to  be  found,  amico  f  ” 

“  At  the  convent  of  the  G&ulti  close  by.” 

“So!  —  a  Jesuit?” 

“  A  Jesuit,  Signore ;  so  eloquent,  so  learned,  so 
holy,  and  yet  so  young,  —  so  young !  A  holier  man 
does  not  live,  'rhough  his  body  still  walks  upon 
earth,  his  soul  already  lives  in  heaven.” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  him,”  mused  the  Englishman. 
“  He  might  suggest  something,  —  these  Jesuits  are 
keen  and  far-sighted ;  at  all  events,  it  is  worth  the 
effort.  I  will  go  round  to  the  G^suiti,  amico,  to  hear 
if  your  good  padre  can  help  us.” 

“  Our  blessed  Lady  and  all  the  saints  reward  you, 
dear  Signore !  ”  exclaimed  the  poor  father,  humbly 
attempting  to  kiss  the  hand  wbicu  Hugh  Girdlestone 
extended  to  him  at  parting. 

But  the  Englishman  snatched  it  hastily  away. 

“Nay,  nay,”  he  said,  roughly.  “I  have  my 
own  motive,  —  my  own  wrong.  No  thanks,  —  no 
thanks !  ” 

And  with  a  quick  gesture,  half  deprecation,  half 
farewell,  he  was  gone. 

IV. 

Yast,  sombr%diDily  lighted,  splendid  with  pre¬ 
cious  marbles  ajiffeh  in  famous  altai^pieces,  the 
church  of  II  G^SBTSbre  that  day  an  aspect  of  even 
gloomier  grandeur  than  usual.  Before  the  chapel 
of  Saint  %nazio,  a  considerable  crowd  was  assem¬ 
bled.  All  were  listening  devoutly.  The  dropping 
of  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  among  them.  There 
had  been  no  service.  There  was  no  music.  No  per¬ 
fume  of  incense  lingered  on  the  air.  It  was  simply 
a  week-day  discourse  that  was  in  process  of  delivery, 
and  the  preacher  was  Padre  Lorenzo. 

As  Hugh  Girdlestone  went  up  the  steps  and  lifted 
the  heavy  leathern  portiere,  he  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered  how,  on  that  other  fatal  morning  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  February  last,  he  had  paused  upon  those 
very  steps,  listening  to  the  chanting  and  half  dis¬ 
posed  to  enter.  'Wuy  had  he  not  followed  that  im¬ 
pulse  ?  He  could  not  tell.  Why  need  the  coinci¬ 
dence  startle  him  now?  He  could  not  tell  that, 
either.  It  was  but  a  coincidence,  commonplace  and 
natural  enough,  —  and  yet  it  troubled  him. 

He  went  in. 

The  chapel  was  small  and  held  but  few  seats,  and 
the  crowd  spread  far  out  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
so  that  the  new-comer  had  to  take  up  his  position 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  congregation.  From  this 
place  he  could  hear,  but  not  see  the  preacher. 
Finding  it  impossible,  however,  to  work  his  way 
nearer  without  disturbing  others,  he  contented  him¬ 
self  with  listening. 

The  voice  of  the  preacher  was  low  and  clear,  and 
sounded  like  the  voice  of  a  young  man  ;  but  it  rose 
every  now  and  then  to  a  higher  key,  and  that  higher 
key  jarred  somewhat  harshly  upon  the  ear.  The 
subject  of  his  discourse  was  death.  He  held  it  up 
to  his  hearers  from  every  point  of  view,  —  as  a  ter¬ 
ror,  as  a  reward,  as  a  punishment ;  as  a  hope  beside 
which  all  other  hopes  were  but  as  the  shadows  of 
shadows.  He  compared  the  last  moments  of  the  just 
man  with  those  of  the  sinner.  He  showed  under 
what  circumstances  death  was  robbed  of  its  sting  and 
the  grave  of  its  victory.  To  the  soldier  failing  on 
the  field,  to  the  martyr  consuming  at  the  stake,  death 
was  glory;  to  the  sick  and  the  heart-broken  it  was 
peace ;  to  the  philosopher,  infinite  knowledge ;  to 
the  poor,  infinite  wealtn ;  to  all  faithful  Christians, 
joy  everlasting.  Happy,  he  said,  were  they  who 
died  young,  for  they  had  not  lived  to  accumulate  the 
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full  burden  of  human  sin ;  happier  still  they  who 
died  penitent,  since  for  them  was  reserved  the  spe¬ 
cial  mercy  of  Heaven. 

“  But  what,”  he  said,  —  and  here  his  voice  rose  to 
a  strange  pitch  of  tremulous  exaltation,  — “  but  what 
shall  we  say  to  this  event  which  is  to-day  on  every 
man’s  tongue  ?  What  shall  we  say  to  the  death  of 
this  little  child, —  this  little  child  who  but  yesterday 
partook  of  his  first  communion  in  this  very  church, 
and  whose  fate  is  even  now  moving  all  hearts  to  in¬ 
dignation  and  pity  ?  Was  ever  pity  so  mistaken  ? 

ever  death  so  happily  timed  ?  In  the  first 
bloom  of  his  innocence,  in  the  very  moment  of  his 
solemn  reception  into  the  bosom  of  our  holy  Church, 
sinless,  consecrated,  absolved,  he  passed,  pure  as  an 
angel,  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker.  Had  he  lived 
but  one  day  longer,  he  had  been  less  pure.  Had  he 
lived  to  hb  full  term  of  years,  who  shall  say  with 
what  crimes  his  soul  might  not  have  been  black¬ 
ened  ?  He  might  have  Bved  to  become  a  heretic, 
an  atheist,  a  blasphemer.  He  might  have  died  with 
all  his  sins  upon  hb  head,  an  outcast  upon  earth, 
and  an  outcast  from  heaven !  Who  then  shall  dare 
to  pity  him  ?  Which  among  us  shall  not  envy  him  ? 
Has  he  not  gone  from  earth  to  iMxcn,  clothed  in  a 
wedding  garment,  like  a  guest  |p  banqiiet  of  the 
saints  ?  Has  he  not  gone  witbrSe  chaplet  on  his 
brow,  the  ring  upon  his  finger,  the  perfume  of  the 
incense  yet  dinging  to  his  nair,  the  wine  of  Christ 
yet  fresh  upon  his  lips  ?  Silence,  then,  O  ye  of  lit¬ 
tle  faith !  Why  grieve  that  another  voice  is  given 
to  the  heavenly  choir  ?  Why  lament  that  another 
martyr  b  added  to  the  noble  army  of  the  Lord  ? 
Let  us  rejoice  rather  than  weep.  Let  our  requiems 
be  changed  for  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
Shall  we  pity  him  that  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
sorrow  ?  Shdl  we  shudder  at  the  fate  that  has  given 
him  to  Paradise  ?  Shall  we  even  dare  to  curse  the 
hand  that  sent  him  thither  ?  May  not  that  very 
hand  have  been  consecrated  to  the  task?  —  have 
been  guided  by  the  finger  of  God?  —  have  been  in¬ 
spired  by  a  strength  ....  a  wisdom  ....  no 
murderer;  but  a  priest  ....  a  priest  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  ....  it  was  the  voice  of  God  ....  a  voice 
from  Heaven  ....  saying  .  .  .  .” 

He  faltered,  —  became  inarticulate,  —  stopped. 

A  sudden  confusion  fell  upon  the  congregation ; 
a  sudden  murmur  rose  and  filled  the  chur^.  In 
an  instant  all  were  moving,  speaking,  gesticulating; 
in  an  instant  Hugh  Girdlestone  was  pushing  his  way 
towards  the  chapel. 

And  the  preacher?  Tall,  slender,  wild-eyed, 
looking  utterly  helpless  and  bewildered,  he  stoml  be¬ 
fore  his  hearers,  unable,  as  it  seemed,  to  speak  or 
think.  He  looked  quite  young,  —  about  twenty- 
eight,  or  it  might  be  thirty,  years  of  age,  —  but  worn 
and  hazard,  as  one  that  had  prayed  and  fasted 
overmu^.  Seeing  Hugh  Girdlestone  push  through 
the  crowd  and  stand  suddenly  before  him,  he  shrank 
b^k  like  a  hunted  creature,  and  began  trembling 
violently. 

“At  last  I  at  last!”  gasped  the  Englishman. 
“Confess  it,  murderer;  confess  it,  before  I  strike 
you  dead  with  my  own  hamb!” 

The  priest  put  hb  hand  to  hb  head.  His  lips 
moved,  Mt  no  utterance  came. 

“  Do  you  know  who  lam?”  continued  Hugh,  in 
a  deep,  hoarse  .yoice  that  trembled  with  hatred. 
“  Do  you  know  who  J  am  ?  I  am  the  husband  of 
Ethel  Girdlestone,  —  that  Ethel  Girdlestone  who 
used  to  come  to  this  very  church  to  confess  to  you, 
— •  to  you,  who  slew  her  in  her  bed  as  you  yesterday 


slew  a  little  child  that  loved  yon.  Devil !  I  remem¬ 
ber  you  now.  AVhy  did  I  not  suspect  you  sooner?  ” 

“  Hush  1  ”  said  a  grave  voice  in  his  ear.  “  Does 
the  Signore  forget  in  whose  house  we  are  ?  ” 

It  was  another  priest  of  the  order,  who  had  just 
come  upon  the  scene. 

“  I  forget  nothing,”  replied  the  Englishman. 
“  Bear  witness,  all  present,  that  I  charge  thb  man 
with  murder  I  ” 

The  new-comer  turned  to  the  congregation. 

“  And  bear  witness,  all  present,”  he  added  sol¬ 
emnly,  with  uplifted  hand,  “  that  the  Padre  Lorenzo 
is  responsible  for  neither  hb  words  nor  hb  deeds. 
He  is  mad.” 

«  «  •  •  » 

And  so  it  was.  Young,  eloquent,  learned,  an  im¬ 
passioned  orator,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orna¬ 
ments  of  his  order,  the  Padre  I.<orenzo  had  for  more 
than  two  years  betrayed  occasional  symptoms  of  in¬ 
sanity.  He  had  committed  some  few.  extravagan¬ 
ces  from  time  to  time,  and  had  broken  down  once 
or  twice  in  a  discourse ;  but  it  had  never  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  his  eccentricity  had  danger  in  it.  Of 
the  murder  of  Ethel  Ginllestone  no  one  had  ever 
for  one  moment  dreamed  that  he  was  guilty.  With 
the  instinctive  cunning  of  madness  he  had  kept  his 
first  secret  well.  But  he  could  not  keep  the  second. 
Having  ventured  on  the  perilous  subject,  he  betrayed 
himself.  From  that  hour  he  bec.ame  a  raving  ma¬ 
niac,  and  disappeared  forever  from  the  world.  By 
what  motive  his  distempered  brain  hail  been  moved 
to  the  commission  of  these  crimes,  and  where  he  had 
obtained  the  long,  slender  dagger,  scarcely  thicker 
than  a  needle,  witli  which  they  were  perpetrated, 
were  secrets  never  discovered ;  but  it  was  thought  by 
some  of  those  who  knew  him  b^t  that  he  had  slain  the 
child  to  save  his  soul  from  possible  sin  and  send  him 
straight  to  heaven.  As  for  Ethel  Girdlestone,  it  was 

firobable  that  he  had  murdered  her  from  some  simi- 
ar  motive,  —  most  likely  to  preserve  her  against  the 
danger  of  perversion  by  a  heretic  husband. 

Hugh  Girdlestone  lives,  famous  and  prosperous, 
learned  in  the  law,  and  not  unlikely,  it  is  said,  to 
attain  the  woolsack  by  and  by.  But  he  lives  a  sol¬ 
itary  life,  and  the  gloom  that  fell  upon  his  youth 
overshadows  all  hb  prosperity.  He  will  never  marry 


BALZAC  IX  UNDRESS. 

Already  in  this  Magazine  have  been  treated 
the  subjects  of  the  style,  spirit,  and  tendency  of 
Balzac’s  stories.  The  present  paper  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  of  these  things.  It  has  to  do  with 
Balzac  the  man  of  mighty  plans,  of  untiring  industry, 
of  insatiable  greeil  of  gold,  the  man  of  sumptuous 
living  when  not  laboring  like  a  mole  in  his  darkened 
chamber,  and  of  buoyant  hopefulness  in  the  very 
wreck  of  his  most  darling  projects.  A  man  of  iron 
will,  and  determination  to  live  one  day  at  ease  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  luxury,  he  long  endured  pover¬ 
ty  and  ill  success  in  his  literary  attempts.  Having 
made  himself  a  name  in  literature  and  changed  pla¬ 
ces  with  the  Paris  publishers, — they  being  now  obliged 
to  wait  on  him  instead  of  he  on  them,  —  he  was  still 
obliged  to  work  like  a  horse  in  order  to  clear  off  en¬ 
cumbrances,  purchase  rare  objects  of  vertu,  and  re¬ 
pair  those  mistakes  in  business  to  which  he,  as  well 
as  every  mere  man  of  letters,  was  and  ever  will  be 
obnoxious.  At  last,  when  by  a  marriage  with  Count¬ 
ess  Hanska  he  was  rendered  independent  of  mental 
drudgery,  and  looked  forward  to  happy  years  to  be 
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spent  in  the  acquisition  of  rare  objects  of  art,  and  of 
domestic  happiness  with  an  amiable  and  devoted 
wife,  the  dread  summons  came  in  the  very  first  year 
of  marriage,  —  and  his  laborious  and  stormy  career 
was  past.  Of  this  strange  existence  the  present 
paper  pretends  merely  to  present  a  few  episodes,  not 
of  much  importance,  but  very  characteristic  of  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  man  as  distinguished 
from  the  writer. 

THE  JARDIES. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  man  rigid¬ 
ly  confining  himself  to  literary  work  for  eighteen 
hours  a  day  for  months  at  a  time,  and  in  his  enjoy¬ 
able  moments  seeing  few  but  mere  artists  and  liter¬ 
ary  people,  should  be  a  good  man  of  business,  and 
possess  habits  of  order  and  thrift.  He  supposed  that 
he  had  discovered  the  site  of  the  Jardies,  a  notable 
outlet  of  Versailles  in  the  days  of  the  “  Grand  Mo- 
narque,”  though  the  good  folk  of  Sbvres  and  Ville 
d’Avray  would  never  acknowledge  that  his  unprofit¬ 
able  purchase  stood  on  the  site  of  that  favorite  spot 
of  some  of  Louis’s  courtiers. 

Balzac  had  scarcely  built  the  outer  walls,  and  set 
up  the  great  folding  door,  when  ho  got  engraved  in 
golden  characters  on  a  slab  of  black  marble  inserted 
under  the  hell,  “  The  Jardies.” 

Our  romancist  had  projected  spacious  apartments 
in  his  limited  building,  and  the  aliominable  staircase 
would  persist  in  cutting  a  third  off  one  room,  a  half 
off  another,  and  completely  spoiling  the  poetical 
plan  of  the  unpractised  architect.  He  endeavored 
to  reduce  it,  to  twist  it,  to  confine  it  to  a  corner,  but 
it  would  not  adapt  itself  to  any  of  the  master’s  de¬ 
signs.  “  The  masons  in  despair  flung  their  mortar 
to  the  skies,  the  architect  broke  the  legs  of  his  com¬ 
passes,  and  in  a  fit  of  utter  prostration  Balzac  cried 
out,  ‘  Well,  since  this  rebellious  article  insists  on 
being  master  inside,  I  will  turn  it  out  of  doors.’  ” 

Thus  did  he  succeed  in  securing  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  dimensions  for  his  apartments,  and  the  trouble¬ 
some  staircase  being  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the  exterior 
wall  in  an  ignoble  fashion.  This  and  other  apparent 
conquests  over  impracticable  matters  form  apt  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  general  unfitness  of  mere  literary 
genius  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  such  matters  as 
require  habits  of  order  and  patience,  and  mere 
worldly  wisdom. 

Balzac’s  surprising  industry  and  efforts  to  finish 
long,  laborious  tasks,  were  means  (not  at  all  t^pree- 
able  in  themselves)  to  obtain  the  ever-chenshed 
desire  of  his  life,  —  enjoyment  of  luxury  in  furniture 
and  objects  of  art.  Such  was  his  all-absorbing 
wish  for  wealth,  not  in  the  miser’s  sense,  however, 
that  hie  imagination  was  possessed  at  times  by  the 
wildest  schemes  for  acquiring  treasure  by  easy  and 
speedy  means.  A  few  examples  of  his  hallucina¬ 
tions  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  article.  Here 
we  take  a  glance  at  his  order  of  time  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  night  furnishing  the  most  propitious 
moments. 

Attired  in  a  Dominican’s  white  gown  and  hood, 
and  sitting  in  a  room  remote  from  disturbance,  and 
lighted  up  by  wax  candles  (sunlight  —  when  it  ap¬ 
peared —  being  carefully  excluded),  he  began  his 
day  at  two  o’clock,  A.  M.,  and  wrote  on  till  six. 
From  this  hour  till  nine  his  time  was  taken  up  by  a 
bath,  his  morning  beverage  of  strong  unsugared 
coffee,  a  conference  with  his  •  publisher  and  correc¬ 
tion  of  proofs. 

From  nine  to  noon  he  wrote  on,  and  then  refreshed 


himself  with  a  dejeuner  of  which  fresh  eggs  were  the 
chief  article,  his  drink  beiim  unadulterated  water. 
After  another  cup  of  coffee  ne  labored  diligently  till 
six  o’clock,  when,  if  business  was  not  too  urgent,  he 
enjoyed  a  frugal  dinner  with  a  chosen  fnend  or  two, 
contenting  himself  with  one  glass  of  good  wine.  He 
then  gave  audience  to  his  publisher  and  was  in  bed 
shortly  after  eight  Long  night-watches,  short  al¬ 
lowance  of  sleep,  and  abuse  of  strong  coffee,  gradu¬ 
ally  told  on  his  robust  constitution. 

He  obtained  his  cherished  wishes  in  part  by  the 
acquisition  of  some  most  rare  pieces  of  the  regal  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  some  valuable 
pictures  and  statues,  but  they  were  trifling  compared 
to  the  extent  of  his  expectations.  Leon  tkizlan,  his 
friendly  but  sometimes  indiscreet  biographer,  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  the  following  illustration  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion. 

“  His  projects  for  the  Jardies  were  unbounded.  On 
the  bare  wall  of  every  room  he  had  written  with  char¬ 
coal,  in  good  running-hand,  the  upholstery  treasures  he 
meant  to  bestow  on  them.  For  many  years  my  eyes 
rested  at  intervals  on  these  inscriptions  on  the  passive 
surface  of  the  stucco  :  — 

‘“Here,  a  lining  of  Parian  marble; 

Here,  the  plinth  of  a  pillar  in  cedar  wood ; 

Here,  a  ceiling  to  be  painted  by  Engine  Delacroix; 

Here,  a  large  tapestrv  of  Anbosson ; 

Here,  a  chimney  in  Cipolin  marble; 

Here,  doors  in  the  Trianon  style; 

Here,  a  mosaic  floor  formed  by  all  the  rare  woods  of 
the  isles.’  v 

“  These  wonders  always  remained  in  the_  state  of  char¬ 
coal  inscriptions.  Balz^  freely  allowed  joking  on  his 
ideal  furnishing.  He  laughed  more  than  I  did  myself 
one  day,  when  1  wrote  in  still  larger  characters  than  his- 
own  on  the  wall  of  his  bedchamber,  which  was  just  as 
bare  as  his  other  apartments :  — 

“  ‘  Here,  a  picture  of  Raphael  beyond  price,  and  swh 
as  has  never  yet  been  seen.^  "•  ■  'J'-  •  •* 

BALZAC’S  FAMOUS  DEBTS.  ' 

Balzac’s  embarrassments  were  sufficiently  an^ 
noying,  but  of  the  mighty  load  of  his  debts  of  which 
his  friends  as  well  as  lie  were  never  tired  of  talking, 
his  friend  and  confidant,  Gozlan,  entertains  consid¬ 
erable  doubt. 

Our  hero  entertained  the  simple  vanity  of  impress¬ 
ing  on  the  world’s  belief  the  large  amount  received 
by  him  for  his  works  year  after  year.  This  without 
a  corresponding  mass  of  debt  would  merely  bestow 
on  him  the  proportions  of  an  ordinary  man  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world ;  but  Balzac,  earner  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  francs  in  the  year,  and  the  spender 
of  twice  the  amount,  was  a  personage  who  would 
be  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  fame  to  an  admiring 
public. 

His  income  was  in  all  probability  about  £600  a 
year,  but  his  inconvenient  and  unlucky  palace  of 
the  Jardies  swallowed  much  money,  and  he  was  per¬ 
petually  dunned  for  sums  trifling  in  amount.  He 
seems  to  have  been  betimes  an  a^erent  to  Pistol’s 
confession  of  faith,  — 

“  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays,” — 
and  to  have  remained  faithful  to  it  during  his  life. 
Still  he  was  not  a  bronze-faced  repudiator ;  he  could 
not  look  in  the  countenance  of  a  creditor  with  an 
impudent  or  defiant  expression  on  his  features.  If 
he  sinned,  he  paid  the  penalty.  Listen,  O  ye  youth¬ 
ful  friends  and  imitators  of  Richard  Swiveller,  Esq., 
and  ponder  on  the  Ills  that  dog  the  steps  of  the  heed¬ 
less  contractor  of  debts. 

“Balzac,  through  an  innocence  of  intention,  which 
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establishes  all  absence  of  hig;h  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
getting  into  debt,  had  the  imprudence,  the  perilous  can¬ 
dor  of  borrowing  money  in  his  ncighborlx^.  It  was, 
indeed,  sowing  debts  at  bis  feet,  wliich  would  one  dav 
spring  up  and  stifle  him.  He  had  thus  enclosed  himself 
in  a  circle  out  of  which  he  could  not  escape.  His  awk¬ 
ward  and  untoward  obligations  had  so  abridged  his 
promenades  and  paralyzed  his  movements,  that  he  dared 
not  make  an  excursion  during  the  day  without  risk  of 
encountering  some  rural  creditor, — grocer,  or  milkman, 
or  butcher,  or  baker,  of  Ville  d’Avray.  We  insist  on 
considering  this  procedure  a  profound  mistake  in  per¬ 
sonal  economy.  To  owe  to  any  one  is  a  misfortune  no 
doubt,  but  to  be  indebted  to  your  neighbor  is  an  intol¬ 
erable  fault ;  it  is  cutting  otf  your  path,  stopping,  shut¬ 
ting  out  your  views,  putting  gyves  on  your  ankles,  de¬ 
priving  yourself  of  air.” 

BALZAC  AXD  THE  GARDE  CHAMPfeXRE. 

Gozlan  found  his  friend  one  morning  walking 
round  and  round  his  pavilion.  Exhorting  him  to 
quit  that  confined  mode  of  taking  exercise,  and  join 
him  in  an  excursion  through  the  wood,  he  could 
01^  get  out  of  him  the  disjointed  expressions,  — 
“  Tx)  late,  the  woodranger ;  too  late,  the  wood- 
ranger  !  ”  After  some  trouble  he  discovered  that  he 
owed  this  ^ardian  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the 
commune  the  trifling  sum  of  thirty  francs,  and  that 
he  had  not  risen  so  early  on  that  morning  as  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  his  walk  before  the  usual  issuing  forth 
of  the  dreaded  officer.  He  thus  unburdened  him¬ 
self  of  his  heavy  grief :  — 

“‘Ah,  he’s  a  terrible  man, — not  that  he  persecutes 
me,  or  dogs  me  like  others.  Ah,  no ;  but  his  expressive 
silence,  his  piercing  regards,  his  attitudes,  his  words, 
sudden  and  short  as  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  trouble  me, 
freeze  me,  turn  me  to  stone.  It  is  a  spectre  I  meet,  not 
a  human  being.’  ” 

Gozlan,  however,  persuaded  him  to  join  him,  and 
they  entered  the  dreaded  wood.  'They  were  deeply 
engaged  on  the  subject  of  the  Revue  Parhienne, 
then  about  to  start,  when  Balzac,  stopping  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  stammered  out :  — 

“  ‘  There  he  is !  ’  ‘  Who  then  1  ’  ‘  He !  ’  ■  ‘  What  he  f  ’ 

‘  The  woodranger.’  And  indeed  at  the  comer  of  the 
opening  which  we  were  traversing  appeared  the  outline 
ot  the  garde  champetre,  with  his  wild-looking  three- 
cocked  ^t,  his  gun  resting  on  his  left  arm,  his  loose 
cartouche  belt,  his  rustic  gaiters,  his  gray  hair,  and  his 
pipe  soldered  to  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  the  living  and 
most  harsh  embodiment  of  the  transcendental  idea,  — 
garde  champetre. 

“  Balzac  turned  pale.  ‘  I  told  yon,’  said  he,  ‘  we  could 
not  fail  to  meet  him.’  ‘  Silenee  I  ’  said  I,  ‘  firmness,  and 
resignation !  ’ 

“  Still  the  terrible  speefre  approached  at  a  slow  pace. 
He  never  quitted  his  calm,  military,  rigid  attitude.  You 
would  have  styled  him  the  gamekeeper  of  the  statue  in 
Don  Giovanni.  Balzac  coiiscd  to  speak ;  he  did  not 
even  breathe.  His  eye  never  diverg^  from  the  baldric 
of  the  apparition. 

“  When  he  was  nearly  elbow  to  elbow  with  Balzac, 
who  still  held  my  arm,  he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  concentrat¬ 
ed  gravity,  — 

“  ‘  Monsieur  de  Balzac,  this  is  beginning  to  become 
musical,’  and  he  stalked  on. 

“  Balzac  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  Balzac. 

“  ‘  Have  you  heard  him  f  have  you  heard  him  ?  ’  said 
he  after  the  woodranger  had  vanished  in  the  gray  morn¬ 
ing  vapor  which  fill^  the  avenues.  ‘  Have  you  heard 
him  1  ’  On  my  word  of  honor  the  phrase  is  sufficiently 
sublime  to  make  the  head  ^ddy,  it  should  be  preserved 
in  spirits.  *  Monsieur  dc  Balzac,  this  is  beginning  to 
become  musical.’  It  is  a  thousand  times  the  value  of 
the  thirty  francs  I  owe  him.  I  intended  to  pay  him  to¬ 
day,  but  the  expression  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  Let  us 


repeat  it  to  the  echoes  all  day;  he  shall  not  get  his 
money  till  to-morrow.  ‘  Monsieur  de  Balzac,  this  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  become  musical.’  ” 

THE  JARDIES  IN  A  STATE  OF  SIEGE. 

Several  of  Balzac’s  obligations  were  by  no  means 
invested  with  the  thoughtful  and  sentimental  char¬ 
acter  of  this  one.  In  fact  the  Jardies  enjoyed  a 
state  of  perpetual  siege  by  officials  with  little  bills, 
who  came  by  the  Versailles  conveyance  from  Paris. 
The  inhabitants  held  their  ears  on  the  strain  for  tlie 
puffing  and  thundering  of  the  train,  and  kept  every¬ 
thing  as  still  as  night  for  about  six  minutes  after  it 
had  pone  by.  If  no  enemy  appeared  by  that  time, 
they  took  for  granted  that  no  dun  had  arrived,  and 
went  on  in  their  usual  routine ;  but  in  the  interval 
the  occupants  of  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  pad- 
dock,  and  yard  were  not  comfortable.  The  bell  be¬ 
ing  rung,  a  peep  was  taken,  and  if  the  appearance 
of  the  visitor  betokened  a  suitor,  any  one  indulging 
in  a  walk  took  refuge  behind  a  tree  or  wall,  and  re¬ 
mained  immovable.  The  dog  about  to  bark  was 
warned  to  desist  by  a  pluck  at  the  cord  of  his  collar. 
He  checked  the  intended  demonstration,  and  lay 
down  on  his  straw  growling,  but  kept  in  check  by 
the  threatening  gestures  of  the  gardener’s  wife  or 
son.  The  gardener  suspended  his  labor,  and  lay 
down  among  his  vegetables.  Behind  the  green  Ve¬ 
netian  blinds,  Balzac  and  his  guests  listened  with 
mingled  hope  and  fear  to  the  blasphemies  of  the 
man  outside.  'These  invariably  terminated  with  the 
words,  “  All  in  this  house  are  surely  dead.” 

The  defeated  creditor  at  last  withdrew,  and  daw¬ 
dled  about  in  the  neighborhood  till  the  next  train  to 
Paris  went  by ;  the  gardener  fell  to  his  labor ;  the 
promonaders  came  from  behind  the  trees ;  the  blinds 
withdrawn  let  in  the  genial  light  of  day ;  the  dog 
expressed  his  satisfaction  to  the  hens  and  ducks  by 
joyful  barkings,  and  all  was  pleasure  and  freedom 
till  the  approach  of  the  next  train,  when  things 
came  to  the  same  disagreeable  crisis  again. 

BALZAC  AS  FEDILLETONI3T. 

Some  of  Balzac’s  works  appeared  as  feuilletons  in 
the  newspapers.  The  arrangements  were  seldom  of 
a  satisfactory  nature,  as  we  find  much  ill  feeling  cher¬ 
ished  by  him  towards  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
generally. 

Emile  dc  Giranlin,  proprietor  of  La  Presse, 
availed  himself  of  Balzac’s  talents  like  others  of  his 
fellow-journalists,  and  his  clever  wife,  ne'e  Dclphine 
Gay,  showed  herself  well  disposed  to  stand  his  friend 
on  all  suitable  occasions.  Balzac’s  noveb  were  ill 
adapted  for  a  first  airing  in  a  daily  or  weekly  jour¬ 
nal,  the  readers  of  which  expect  a  surprise,  a  fearful 
incident,  or  a  thrilling  situation  in  every  instalment 
of  the  story.  He  would  quietly  proceed  with  his 
minute  analysis  of  character,  his  conscientious  pic¬ 
tures  of  isolated  old  houses  in  country  burghs,  and 
his  dissection  of  feelings  and  passions,  regardless  of 
the  impatience  of  readers  of  exciting  stories ;  and 
the  owner  of  the  paper  would  not  be  long  ignorant 
of  this  disappointment  iu  the  category  of  demand 
and  supply. 

“  The  country  subscribers  began  to  complain,  and 
when  such  is  the  case  the  proprietor  must  bow  down, 
go  on  his  knees,  roll  his  head  in  the  dust,  —  in  fine,  sub¬ 
mit.  It  was  a  jxisitive  fact  that  the  suliscriber  of  Saint- 
Jean-de-Cofi-en-Brie-eub-Bois,  and  he  of  Saint- Paul-en- 
Jarret*  had  protested  against  Balzac’s  romance  in 

*  “St  John  of  the  Cock  in  the  RoUing-pln  under  the  Wood,”  and 
“  St.  Paul  in  the  Ham.” 
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course  of  publication, — ‘Les  Paysans.*  They  threat¬ 
ened  to  discontinue  their  subscriptions  if  the  proprietor 
persisted  in  serving  out  to  them  in  daily  slices  that  fas¬ 
tidious  romance  of  M.  de  Balsac,  of  which  they  could  not 
understand  a  word,  and  which  was  much  less  interest¬ 
ing,  said  they,  than  the  ‘  Woman  with  the  Green  Eyes  ’ 
then  publishing  in  the  rival  journal.  *  Give  us  some¬ 
thing  like  the  “  Femmes  aux  Yeux  verts,”  ’  cried  out  the 
subscriber  in  ‘  Saint-Jcan-de-Coq-cn-Brie-aux-Bois,’  and 
his  fellow  in  ‘  Saint  Paul-en-Jarret,’  ‘  and  we  ’ll  dispense 
with  the  sequel  of  your  frightful,  tiresome,  and  hateful 
'•  Paysans,’^' 

“  These  reiterated  protests  at  last  had  effect  The 
administration  of  La  Presae  was  disturbed,  every  day, 
either  by  letter  or  messenger,  Balzac  was  begged  to 
modify,  to  cut  away,  and  that  in  a  liberal  style,  to  make 
incisions  wide  and  deep  in  the  Paysans,  that  new  and 
colossal  stu(^  of  manners  where  he  so  admirably  paint¬ 
ed  these  crafty  foxes  of  the  fields.  And  the  unfortunate 
writer  cut  and  hacked,  but  never  enough  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  lovers  of  ‘  I^cs  Femmes  aux  Yeux  verts.’ 
At  last  there  was  some  talk  of  stopping  the  story  if  he 
would  not  use  the  scalpel  to  a  much  larger  extent.” 

Mme.  do  Girardin  found  her  mantle  scarcely 
large  enough  to  proteet  her  friend  in  this  juncture. 
He  had  spread  a  table  of  well-cooked,  plain  footl 
before  guests  whose  appetites  had  been  vitiated  by 
high-seasoned  meats  and  heady  wines,  and  they 
were  now  ready  to  sacrifice  him  with  his  own  kitch¬ 
en  knife. 

BALZAC  TAKES  A  COLLABORATEUR. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  it  may  be  easily 
deduced  that  Balzac  was  no  more  fitted  to  produce 
a  dramatic  chef  d'ceuvre  than  to  secure  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  admirers  of  the  “  Woman  with  the  Green 
Eyes.”  He  possessed  dramatic  power  but  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent;  his  darling  studies  and  tastes  tended 
not  towards  tragedy ;  he  ha<l  a  great  respect,  but 
little  love  for  verse,  and  was  not  a  successful  work¬ 
man  when  encumbered  with  the  bonds  of  rhyme  or 
rhythm.  However,  on  occasions  of  some  great  dra¬ 
matic  success  achieved  by  this  or  that  man  of  letters, 
he  would  rouse  his  energies,  suffer  the  fumes  of 
dramatic  glory  to  get  possession  of  his  brain,  and  set 
to  work  at  a  piece  for  Harel  or  Lireux.  In  these,  as 
in  all  his  other  operations,  hanlly  had  he  grasped 
the  outline  of  his  plan  when  he  began  to  calculate 
the  monetary  results.  He  would  thus  hold  forth  to 
one  of  the  few  that  enjoyed  his  intimacy :  — 

”  O,  the  idea  is  grand  I  It  is  brilliant  and  solid  at 
the  same  time  ;  genuine  rosemolorcd  granite !  We  shall 
cut  from  massive  Egyptian  blocks  a  piece  with  tableaux 
for  the  Porte-Saint- Martin,  with  Frcileric  Lemaitrc  for 
chief  figure.  There  will  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  repre¬ 
sentations  at  five  thousand  francs,  one  with  another. 
This  makes  seven  htindrcd  and  fifty  thousand  francs. 
Now  let  us  calculate.  The  author’s  claim  of  twelve  per 
cent  on  this  sum  is  more  than  eighty  thousand  francs, 
the  tickets  five  or  six  thousand  francs  in  fine  gold,  the 
printed  work,  ten  thousand  copies  at  three  francs  each. 
Why  that  will  be  a  trinket  of  thirty  thousand  ftuncs. 
Then  the  —  ”  &e.,  &c. 

Thus  he  declaimed  one  day  to  Henry  Monnicr, 
and  just  as  he  came  to  the  point  where  both  had  got 
a  fabulous  sum  in  perspective,  Monnier  heartlessly 
held  out  his  hand,  and  asked  his  friend,  now  a  mil- 
lionnaire,  to  lend  him  a  hundred  sous  on  the  strength 
of  the  speculation.  • 

In  one  of  these  periodical  fits  he  brought  a  young 
man  to  the  Jardies  to  live  with  him,  and  be  his  col- 
laborateur,  terms  running  thus :  Young  Lassailly 
was  to  be  at  all  hours  at  M.  Balzac’s  disposal,  to  fur¬ 
nish  him  ideas  if  needed,  projects,  plans,  dramatic 


combinations,  &c.  In  return  he  was  to  be  conve¬ 
niently  lodged,  washed  for,  lighted,  warmed,  and 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  master  of  the  .Tar¬ 
dies.  Balzac  fulfilled  his  engagement  to  the  letter, 
but  Lassailly  soon  grew  so  fat  and  lazy  that  he  was 
only  fit  to  enjoy  the  amenities  of  the  Capua  into 
which  he  had  entered,  and  to  keep  tormenting  dra¬ 
matic  associations  miles  away  from  his  brains,  now 
dulled  by  his  good  condition  of  body. 

All  went  well  for  a  time,  but  Balzac,  who  we 
know  was  a  great  night  laborer,  would  require  the 
presence  of  his  ill-fated  collaborateur  on  cold  winter 
nights,  when  the  thermometer  would  be  preparing  to 
sink  below  zero. 

The  poor  assistant,  tearing  his  limbs  from  repose, 
half-dressed  himself  in  haste,  —  one  foot  shod,  the 
other  naked,  his  nightcap  poised  over  one  ear,  and 
a  taper  in  his  hand.  He  thus  traversed  the  passages 
that  led  to  the  retired  room  of  his  patron,  —  a  dif¬ 
ferent  man  from  the  Balzac  of  the  streets  and  the 
hero  of  the  cane  preserved  in  the  amber  of  Mine,  de 
Girardin’s  genius.  The  Balzac  of  the  study  was 
jaded  and  pale  from  want  of  sleep,  and  the  light 
of  the  wax  candles  Hung  yellowish  splashes  on  his 
forehead  and  cheeks. 

The  ordinary  salute  was :  “  Well,  what  have  you 
discovered,  Lassailly  ?  ” 

“  And  Lassailly,  taking  off  his  cotton  nightcap,  and 
striving  to  open  his  eyes,  still  enveloped  in  vapory 
dreams,  muttered,  ‘  O  ves,  wc  must  diseover,  wc  must 
invent  something.’  '  Well,  well,  have  you  invented  this 
something?  Wc  must  make  haste;  I’ortc-Soint-Martin 
is  waiting  for  ns ;  hasten  !  Harel  wrote  to  me  yesterday 
evening.  Hasten,  man  !  I  saw  Frederick  Lcmaitreerc- 
yesterday.’  ‘  O,  vou ’ve  seen  Lemaitrc  ?  ’  ‘  Yes,  yes. 
He  is  our  own ;  he  is  hungry  and  thirsty  for  a  drama 
that  will  bring  all  Paris  together.  Where  is  this  drama 
that ’s  to  collect  all  Paris  ?  Have  you  it  1  ’  ‘  Not  en¬ 
tirely  ;  but  —  ’  ‘  I  am  listening.’  ‘  I  would  prefer  to 
hear  what  you  have  conceived,  and  then  wc  could  blend 
our  ideas,  and  I  am  sure  —  ’  ‘  Lassailly,  vou  are  dream¬ 
ing  on  your  feet ;  your  heavy  cveliils  are  closing.’  ‘  Ah ! 
it ’s  the  intense  cold,  it  is  —  ^  ‘  Go  to  lied,  Lassailly. 
In  an  hour’s  time  we  shall  see  if  the  muse  has  visited 
you.’ 

“  And  resuming  his  pale  bougie,  and  dragging  along 
his  slippers,  La-ssailly,  resembling  a  desolate  ghost,  re¬ 
gained  his  chamlicr  and  the  strctchcr-lietl,  on  which  he 
was  supposed  to  he  discovering  the  famous  drama  that 
would  bring  all  Paris  together.  Short  respite!  An  hour 
later  new  alarms  of  Balzac’s  bell  tore  poor  T.ais.sailly’g 
dream  from  top  to  Iwttom,  and  sent  him  barefooted,  and 
protcctcil  merely  by  a  knitted  vest,  to  the  study  of  his 
august  collaborateur.  Then  was  rcsiimetl  a  repetition 
of  the  former  scene,  Balzac  as  wakeful  as  a  Hon,  I^as- 
suilly  os  sleepy  as  a  dormouse ;  and  the  result  still  the 
same ;  one  demanding  his  drama  at  any  price,  the  other 
not  being  able  to  find  it  even  at  a  higher  one.  Six  times 
in  one  night  was  the  excellent  but  unfruitful  collahoni- 
tcur  summoned  by  his  literary  chief,  'fhe  situation  was 
of  the  most  perplc.xing  character,  both  in  its  moral  and 
physical  aspect. 

“Finally,  Lassailly,  though  living  better,  better 
warmetl,  better  washotl,  better  lighted,  better  fed,  grew 
pale  and  meagre,  became  seriously  ill.  His  nocturnal 
summonses,  and  his  inability  to  perform  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  from  him,  began  to  anect  his  poor  brain.  Meet¬ 
ing  him  one  day  on  the  Boulevards,  and  asking,  ‘  Well, 
how  go  things  at  the  Jardies?’  ‘O,  the  Jardies!  I 
have  aliandonetl  them  forever,’  said  he,  and  his  poor 
cloudetl  eyes  filled  with  tears.  ‘  But  you  were  very  well 
off  there  ?  ’  ‘  O,  wonderfully  well.  What  a  residence, 
what  views,  what  a  life !  Roast  meat  every  day,  legumes 
twice  a  day,  dessert  in  profusion,  and  O,  such  coffee !  ’ 
‘  'fhen  why  have  you  abandoncil  these  delightful  Jar- 
dies  ?  ’  ‘  Why !  Ah,  who  could  remain  ?  To  rise  six 
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or  eight  times  in  the  night  was  not  enough,  bnt  I  must 
invent  the  subject  of  a  drama  which  was  to  set  all  Paris 
a  running  !  That  lay  beyond  mv  powers.  During  life 
I  shall  never  set  foot  inside  the  Jardies.’ 

“  And  he  kept  his  word.  Not  only  did  he  never  re¬ 
visit  the  Jardies,  but  he  never  pronounced  the  name 
of  Balzac  without  exhibiting  signs  of  terror  in  his 
features.” 


“LK8  RESSOURCES  DE  QUINOLA.” 

It  would  be  injudicious  to  omit  the  reading  of  his 
play,  the  “Resources  of  Quinola,”  to  the  company  of 
the  Odeon  a  couple  of  years  after  the  terrible  fail¬ 
ure  of  his  “  Vautrin.”  He  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
long  bmze-covered  table,  instead  of  taking  his  ease 
in  an  arm-chair,  as  was  the  invariable  custom. 

“  The  voice  of  Balzac,  at  first  heavy,  husky,  embar¬ 
rassed,  began  to  clear  as  he  advanced  in  the  reading. 
It  soon  acquired  a  grave,  sonorous,  and  perfect  character, 
and  finally  when  it  acquired  liberty,  and  passion  began 
to  influence  the  action,  it  obeyed  the  most  delicate,  most 
fugitive  intentions  of  the  dialogue.” 

He  read  with  great  feeling,  he  gave  way  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  moment,  he  made  nis  audience  cry, 
he  made  them  laugh,  crying  and  laughing  himself  as 
if  thoroughly  unaware  of  the  presence  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  the  laugh  he  specially  carried  away  his 
hearers.  He  harnessed  them  as  it  were  to  his  chariot 
of  gayety,  and  dragged  them  along.  The  actors  fol¬ 
lowed  the  dialogue  and  incidents  with  great  interest 
and  hope  of  success  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  act, 
and  then  — 


“  In  a  moment,  joy,  pleasure,  gayety,  cc.'tsed,  stopped 
like  a  coach  one  of  whose  wheels  has  just  been  fractured. 
What  was  the  matter?  What  hatl  happened?  This 
happened  that  Balzac  at  the  end  of  the  murth  act,  after 
blowing  his  nose,  applying  his  handkerchief  to  his  fore¬ 
head  and  cheeks,  and  putting  his  hand  under  his  white 
waistcoat  to  adjust  his  braces,  and  pull  up  his  trousers 
which  had  got  down  several  inches  through  his  late  vio¬ 
lent  exercise,  —  it  happened,  wo  repeat,  that  Balzac  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  audience  palpitating  with  anxiety,  that 
the  fifth  act  w'as  not  vet  written.  0,  such  surprise, 
such  consternation,  such  long  faces  !  ‘  I  will  now,*  said 
the  undaunted  man, '  give  you  the  outline  of  it.’ 

“  Mme.  Dorval,  though  sufficiently  eccentric  herself, 
was  not  the  less  taken  aback  while  Balzac  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  his  recital.  She  leaned  towards  me,  and  wink¬ 
ing  those  eyes  so  beautiful,  so  blue,  and  so  expressive,  and 
lowering  her  voice,  said,  *  Ah,  my  good  friend,  who  is 
this  strange  man  ?  ’  ‘  Balzac,  the  famous  Balzac.’ 

‘  Parblcu,  1  know  that  well  enough,  but  has  he  come 
here  to  make  a  jest  of  us?’  *  Ah,  you  must  take  him  as 
he  is.’  ‘  But  when  he  brings  a  manuscript  to  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  does  he  offer  him  only  the  half?  ’  ‘  He  gives  him 
much  less  than  the  half ;  he  often  gives  him  nothing  at 
all,  for  frequently  the  first  line  of  the  work  is  not  written 
when  the  bargain  is  made.’  ” 

All  this  time  the  great  man  was  rolling  up  his 
manuscript,  searching  for  the  cord  in  his  pockets, 


then  under  the  table,  and  finally  finding  it  in  his  hat. 
After  searching  every  comer  of  his  brain  for  the 


fifth  act,  he  unlolded  its  plan,  and  his  audience  de¬ 
serted  him  one  by  one  with  all  their  hopes  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  quenched  and  dead. 

Despite  this  unpleasant  episode,  the  rehearsal  went 
on ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  need  of  constant  com¬ 
munication  between  manner  and  author,  Balzac 
would  not  give  Lireux  his  town  address.  After 
many  proposed  methods  of  holding  constant  inter¬ 
course,  our  hero  fixed  on  the  following,  which  few 
others  would  have  had  the  wit  to  light  on. 

“  Lireux,  you  have  an  intelligent  stage  servant  ?  ” 
“Very  intelligent;  he  was  a  collector  of  debts.” 

I  “  Diable  !  he ’s  perhaps  too  intelligent.”  “  O,  you 


may  count  on  him.”  “  Count ’s  the  word ;  I  suppose 
he  can  count.”  “  Surely.”  “  Then  let  him  bring  to 
the  Champs  Elysdes  every  morning  the  order  of  the 
day.  Being  arrived  at  the  fountain,  let  him  walk 
on  to  the  Arc  de  I’Etoile,  and  at  the  twentieth  tree 
on  his  left,  he  will  see  a  man  looking  up  into  the 
branches  for  a  blackbird.”  “  A  blackUrd  !  ”  “  Yes, 
a  blackbird  or  some  other  fowl  of  the  air.  He  shall 
say  to  this  man,  ‘  I  have  it,’  and  provided  the  other 
answers,  ‘  If  you  have,  why  do  you,  delay  ?  ’  let  him 
hand  him  the  paper.” 

The  author  entertained  the  most  Sanguine  hopes 
of  the  entire  success  of  the  “  Resource  of  QuineJa." 
He  would  have  no  hired  applauders,  he  would  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  the  tickets,  and  when  any  application 
was  made  for  any  of  the  boxes  or  stalls  the  answer 
was,  they  were  already  disposed  of  to  His  Royal 
Highness  of  This,  or  the  Grand  Duke  of  That.  His 
rem  supporters  were  under  the  impression  that  no 
places  were  to  be  obtained,  so  they  stayed  away,  and 
the  curtain  rose  on  a  nearly  empty  house. 

The  first  act,  full  of  color  and  action,  passed  of 
well,  but  the  rest  was  so  chorused  by  the  weH-inu- 
tated  crowing  of  cocks,  barking  of  dogs,  mewling  of 
cats,  &c.,  that  the  idea  of  a  repetition  was  given  up, 
Tlie  author  was  found  fast  asleep  in  a  lonely  Ixi 
when  all  was  over.  But  wc  suspect  a  refined  pie« 
of  acting  in  this  circumstance. 

Thus  far  we  have  witnessed  only  defeats  in  BpJ 
zac’s  attempts  at  theatrical  renown.  But  tlic£ 
were  more  the  result  of  determined  enmity  on  tk 
part  of  his  unfriends,  than  of  want  of  merit  in  tir 
pieces  themselves.  Since  his  death,  which  di.<arnii=' 
the  hands  of  his  many  foes,  and  silenced  tk 
tongues,  dramas  founded  on  his  novels  have  biH. 
eminently  successful ;  witness  “  Mercadet,”  and  tl» 
play  founded  on  the  story  of  EuMnic  Grandet,  k 
which  poor  Robson’s  Daddy  Ilardacre  is  founded. 

We  have  in  these  unconnected  sketches  afloriii 
mere  glimpses  of  the  ordinary  life  of  our  antlii: 
some  ck  them  illustrating  his  own  acute  observation 
that  “in  every  man  of  genius  there  is  a  great  di: 
of  the  child.”  A  work  embodying  his  early  stru^ 
gles  to  acquire  reputation,  his  later  to  keep  out  > 
the  debtors’  prison,  and  surround  himself  with  lo- 
uries,  the  workings  and  prepress  of  his  genius,  t'- 
analysis  of  his  own  character  and  disposition,  tin 
faults  and  merits  of  his  best  productions,  the  attain 
ment  at  last  of  his  long-desired  elysium,  and  h 
brief  enjoyment  thereof,  is  yet  to  be  written.  Sail- 
Beuve  has  well  and  critically  handled  his  litrr.r 
genius,  I.ieon  Gozlan  has  given  us  pleasant  gliinp^' 
of  the  pha.sesof  his  domestic  life,  Eugene  Mirecoiir. 
a  good-natured  r^sumd  of  his  literary  career  and  1 
early  difficulties,  Wertlet,  one  of  his  editeurs,  t'a 
style  of  his  dealings  with  his  publishers,  and  his  5:^ 
ter,  Mme.  de  Surville,  has  let  in  light  on  aniin.'i 
traits  in  his  family  relations.  It  would  require  t- 
ent,  time,  and  patience  to  protliice  a  complete  t: 
bleau  of  his  pivxluctions,  his  character,  his  gt  n!  ? 
and  his  genuine  life. 


THE  PRINCESS  CARABOO. 

Early  in  the  year  1865  there  died  at  Bristol 
female  of  considerable  personal  attractions,  wli^^ 
early  history  was  amusing  enough,  yet  took  a  str ' 
hold  upon  credulous  persons  half  a  century  sin? 
She  pretended  to  be  a  native  of  Javasu,  in  the  I 
dian  Ocean,  and  to  have  been  carried  off  by  pirn' 


by  whom  she  had  been  sold  to  the  captain  of  a  hn 
Her  first  appearance  was  in  the  spring  of  18l7,i 
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Almondsbury,  in  Gloucestershire.  Having  been 
ill-used  when  on  board  the  ship,  she  had  jumped 
overboard,  she  said,  swam  on  shore  and  wandered 
about  six  weeks  before  she  came  to  Almondsburv. 
She  appears  next  to  have  found  her  way  to  Bath, 
and  there  to  have  created  a  sensation  in  the  literary 
and  fashionable  circles  of  the  city  and  other  places, 
which  lasted  till  it  was  discovered  that  the  whole 
afiair  was  a  romance,  cleverly  sustained  and  acted 
out  bjr  a  jroung  and  prepossessing  girl,  who  sought 
to  maintain  the  imposition  by  the  invention  of  hie¬ 
roglyphics  and  characters  to  represent  her  native 
language. 

In  1817  there  was  published  at  Bristol  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  this  singular  imposition,  “  practised  upon  the 
benevolence  of  a  lady  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bristol  by  a  jroung  woman  of  the  name  of  Mary 
Willcocks,  altos  Baker,  alias  Bakerstendht,  alias 
Caraboo,  Princess  of  Javasu  ” ;  for  which  work  Bird, 
the  royal  academician,  drew  two  portraits. 

It  was  ascertained  that  she  weis  a  native  of  Wltb- 
eridge,  in  Devonshire,  where  her  father  was  a  cob¬ 
bler.  She  appears  to  have  taken  flight  to  America, 
and  In  1824  she  returned  to  England,  and  hired 
apartments  in  New  Bond  Street,  >^ere  she  exhibit¬ 
ed  herself  to  the  public  at  the  charge  of  one  shilling ; 
but  she  did  not  attract  any  great  attention. 

On  being  deposed  from  the  honors  which  had  been 
awarded  to  her,  “  the  Princess  ”  retired  into  compar¬ 
atively  humble  life,  and  married.  There  was  a  kind 
of  grim  humor  in  the  occupation  which  she  subse¬ 
quently  followed,  —  that  of  an  importer  of  leeches ; 
but  she  conducted  her  operations  with  much  judg¬ 
ment  and  ability,  and  carried  on  her  trade  wim 
credit  to  herself  and  satisfaction  to  her  customers. 
The  quondam  “  Princess  ”  died,  leaving  a  daughter, 
who,  like  her  mother,  is  described  as  very  beautiful. 

There  is  also  a  very  strange  story  of  the  Princess 
having  got  an  Introduction  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
at  St.  Helena,  of  which  afTiur  the  following  account 
appeared  in  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  1817;— 

“  A  letter  from  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  lately  received 
from  St.  Helena,  forms  at  present  the  leading  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  higher  circles.  It  states  that, 
on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  the  last  despatches, 
a  large  ship  was  discovered  in  the  ofCng.  The  wind 
was  strong  from  the  S.S.E.  After  several  hours’ 
tacking,  with  apparent  intention  to  reach  the  Island, 
the  vessel  was  observed  to  bear  away  for  the  N.W., 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  boat  was  seen  en¬ 
tering  the  harbor.  It  was  rowed  by  a  single  person. 
Sir  Hudson  went  alone  to  the  beach,  and  to  his  as¬ 
tonishment  saw  a  female  of  interesting  appearance 
drop  the  oars  and  spring  to  land.  She  stated  that 
she  had  sailed  from  Bristol,  under  the  care  of  some 
missionary  ladies,  In  a  vessel  called  the  Robert  and 
Anne,  Captain  Bioblnson,  destined  for  Philadelphia ; 
that  the  vessel  being  driven  out  of  its  course  by  a 
tempest,  which  continued  for  several  successive  days, 
the  crew  at  length  perceived  land,  which  the  captain 
recognized  to  be  St.  Helena ;  that  she  immediately 
conceived  an  ardent  desire  of  seeing  the  man  with 
whose  future  fortunes  she  was  pcrsuailed  her  own 
were  mysteriously  connected;  and  her  breast  swelled 
with  the  prospect  of  contemplating  face  to  face  an 
impostor  not  equalled  on  earth  since  the  days  of 
Mohammed;  but  a  change  of  wind  to  the  S.S.E. 
nearly  overset  her  hopes.  Finding  the  eaptain  re¬ 
solved  to  proceed  according  to  his  original  destina¬ 
tion,  she  watched  her  opportunity,  and  springing 
with  a  large  clasp-knife  into  a  small  boat  wUch  was 


slung  at  the  stem,  she  cut  the  ropes,  dropped  safely 
into  the  ocean,  and  rowed  away.  The  wind  was 
too  strong  from  the  land  to  allow  of  the  vessel  being 
brought  about  to  thwart  her  object  Sir  Hudson 
Introduced  her  to  Bonaparte  under  the  name  of 
Caraboo  I  She  described  herself  as  Princess  of  Ja¬ 
vasu,  and  related  a  tale  of  extraordinary  interest, 
which  seemed  in  a  high  degree  to  delight  the  cap¬ 
tive  chief.  He  embraced  her  with  every  demon¬ 
stration  of  enthusiasUc  rapture,  and  besought  Sir 
Hudson  that  she  might  be  allowed  an  apartment  in 
his  hoi^,  declaring  that  she  alone  was  an  adequate 
solace  in  his  captivity. 

“  Sir  Hudson  subjoins :  ‘  The  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Malay  tongue  possessed  by  this  most 
extraordinary  personage,  (and  there  are  many  on 
the  Island  who  understand  that  language,)  together 
with  the  knowledge  she  displays  of  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  politics,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  she 
speaks  of  these  subjects,  appear  to  convince  every 
one  that  she  Is  no  impostor.  Her  manner  is  noble 
and  fascinating  In  a  wonderful  degree.’ 

“  A  private  letter  adds  the  foUowing  testimony 
to  the  above  statement :  *  Since  the  arrival  of  this 
lady,  the  manners,  and  I  may  say  the  countenance 
and  figure  of  Bonaparte,  appear  to  be  wholly  altered. 
From  being  reserved  ana  dejected,  he  has  become 
ay  and  communicative.  No  more  complaints  are 
card  about  inconveniences  at  Longwood.  He  has 
intimated  to  Sir  Hudson  his  determination  to  iqiply 
to  the  Pope  for  a  dispensation  to  dissolve  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Maria  Louisa,  and  to  sanction  his  Indisso- 
lume  union  with  the  enchanting  Caraboo.’  ” 

However,  corroboration  of  this  strange  story  Is 
wanting. 


SUPERSTITION.* 

Having  accepted  the  very  great  honor  of  being 
allowed  to  deliver  here  two  lectures,  I  have  chosen 
as  my  subject  Superstition  and  Science.  It  is  with 
Superstition  that  this  first  lecture  will  deaL 

The  subject  seems  to  me  especially  fit  for  a  clergy¬ 
man  ;  for  he  should,  more  than  any  other  men,  be  able 
to  avoid  teaching  on  two  subjects  rightly  excluded 
from  this  Institution,  namely.  Theology  —  that  is,  the 
knowledge  of  God;  and  Religion — that  is,  the 
knowledge  of  duty.  If  he  knows,  as  he  should,  what 
is  'Theology,  and  what  is  Religion,  he  should  best 
know  what  is  not  Theology,  and  what  is  not  Religion. 

For  my  own  part,  I  entreat  you  at  the  outset  to 
keep  in  mind  that  these  lectures  treat  of  matters  en¬ 
tirely  physical,  which  have  in  reality,  and  ought  to 
have  on  our  minds,  no  more  to  do  with  Theology 
and  Religion  than  the  proposition  that  theft  is 
wrong  has  to  do  with  that  that  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  this,  b^ause  many  are 
of  opinion  that  superstition  is  a  corruption  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  though  they  would  agree  that  as  such, 
corruptio  optimi  pessima,  and  that  it  is  pernicious, 
yet  they  would  look  on  religion  as  the  state  of  spir¬ 
itual  health,  and  superstition  as  one  of  spiritual 
disease. 

Others,  again,  holding  the  same  notion,  but  not 
considering  that  corrupUo  optimi  pessima,  have  been 
in  all  ages  somewhat  inclined  to  be  merciful  to 
superstition,  as  a  child  of  reverence ;  as  a  mere  ac¬ 
cidental  misdirection  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
wholesome  faculties  of  man. 

*  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Koyal  InititutiOD,  April  24,  186S, 
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This  is  not  tbe  place  wherein  to  argue  with  cither 
of  these  parties ;  and  I  shall  siuiplv  say  that  super¬ 
stition  seems  to  me  altogether  a  physical  affection, 
as  thoroughly  material  and  corporeal  as  those  of 
catin^  or  sleeping,  remembering  or  dreaming. 

Alfer  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  supersti¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  have  some  tolerably  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  what  we  are  talking  about.  I  beg  leave 
to  define  it  as,  —  Fear  of  the  unknown. 

Johnson,  who  was  no  dialectician,  and,  moreover, 
superstitious  enough  of  himself,  gives  eight  difierent 
definitions  of  the  word  ;  which  is  equivalent  to  con¬ 
fessing  his  in.ibility  to  define  it  at  aft  :  — 

“  1.  Unnecessary  fear  or  scruples  in  religion  ;  ob¬ 
servance  of  unnecessary'  and  uncommanded  rites  or 
practices ;  religion  without  morality. 

2.  False  rmigion ;  reverence  of  beings  not  proper 
objects  of  reverence ;  false  worship. 

“  3.  Over-nicety ;  exactness  too  scrupulous.” 

Eight  meanings,  which,  on  the  principle  that  eight 
eighths,  or  indeed  800,.do  not  make  one  whole,  may 
be  considered  as  no  definition.  His  first  thought,  as 
often  happens,  is  the  best,  —  “  Unnecessary  fear.” 
But  after  that  he  wanders.  The  root-meaning  of  the 
word  is  still  to  seek.  But,  indeed,  the  popular  mean¬ 
ing,  thanks  to  popular  common  sense,  will  generally 
be  found  to  contain  in  itself  the  root-meaning. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  Latin  word  Superstitio. 
Cicero  sap  that  the  superstitious  element  consists  in 
“a  certain  empty  dread  of  the  gods,” — a  purely 
physical  affection,  if  you  will  remember  three  things  : 

1.  That  dread  is  in  itself  a  physical  affection. 

2.  That  the  gods  who  were  dreaded  were  merely 
(with  the  vulgar  who  alone  dreaded  them)  imper- 
son.ations  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

3.  That  it  was  physical  injury  which  these  gods 
were  expected  to  inflict. 

But  he  himself  agrees  with  this  theory  of  mine ; 
for  he  says,  shortly'  after,  that  not  only  philosophers, 
but  even  the  ancient  Romans,  had  separated  super¬ 
stition  from  religion,  and  that  the  word  was  first  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  who  prayed  all  day  ut  liberi  mi  sibi 
mperftites  essent,  —  might  survive  them.  On  the 
etymology  no  one  will  depend  who  knows  the  re¬ 
markable  absence  of  an  etymological  instinct  in  the 
ancients,  in  consequence  of  their  weak  gra.sp  of  that 
sound  inductive  method  which  has  created  modern 
criticism.  But  if  it  be  correct,  it  is  a  natural  and 
pathetic  form  for  superstition  to  take  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  saw  their  children  fade  and  die  —  probably 
the  greater  number  of  them  —  beneath  diseases  which 
thev  could  neither  comprehend  nor  cure. 

I'he  best  exemplification  of  what  the  ancients 
meant  by  superstition  is  to  bo  found  in  the  lively 
and  dramatic  words  of  Aristotle’s  great  pupil,  Theo¬ 
phrastus. 

The  superstitious  man,  according  to  him,  after 
having  washed  his  hands  with  lustral  water,  —  that 
is,  water  in  which  a  torch  from  the  altar  had  been 
quencheil,  goes  about  with  a  laurel-leaf  in  his  mouth, 
to  keep  off  evil  influences,  as  the  pigs  in  Devonshire 
used,  in  my  youth,  to  go  about  with  a  withe  of  moun¬ 
tain  ash  round  their  necks  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye. 
If  a  weasel  crosses  his  path,  he  stops,  and  cither 
throws  three  pebbles  into  the  road,  or  (with  the 
innate  selfishness  of  fear)  lets  some  one  else  go 
before  him,  and  attract  to  himself  the  harm  which 
mav  ensue. 

fie  has  a  similar  dread  of  a  screech-owl ;  whom  he 
compliments  in  the  name  of  its  mistress,  Pallas 
Athene.  If  he  finds  a  serpent  in  his  house,  he  sets 
up  an  altar  to  it.  If  he  pass  at  a  four-cross-way  an 


anointed  stone,  he  pours  oil  on  it,  kneels  down,  and 
adores  it  If  a  rat  has  nibbled  one  of  his  sacks,  he 
takes  it  for  a  fearful  portent,  —  a  superstition  which 
Cicero  also  mentions.  He  dare  not  sit  on  a  tomb, 
because  it  would  be  assisting  at  his  own  funeral. 
He  purifies  endlessly  his  bouse,  saying  that  Hecate 
(that  is,  the  moon)  has  exercised  some  malign  in¬ 
fluence  on  it ;  and  many  other  purifications  ne  ob¬ 
serves,  of  which  I  shall  only  p&y  that  they  are  by 
their  nature  plainly  (like  the  last)  meant  as  preser¬ 
vatives  against  unseen  malarias  or  contagions,  possi¬ 
ble  or  impossible.  He  assists  every  month  with  his 
children  at  the  mysteries  of  the  Orphic  priests;  and 
finally,  whenever  he  secs  an  epileptic  patient,  he 
spits  in  his  own  bosom  to  avert  the  evil  omen. 

I  have  quoted,  I  believe,  every  fact  given  by  The¬ 
ophrastus  ;  and  you  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
moving  and  inspiring  element  of  such  a  character  is 
mere  biodil^^  fear  of  unknown  evil  The  only  super¬ 
stition  attributed  to  him  which  docs  not  at  first  sight 
seem  to  have  its  root  in  dread  is  that  of  the  Orphic 
mysteries.  But  of  them  Miillcr  says  that  the  Dio- 
nusos  whom  they  worshipped  “  was  an  infernal  de¬ 
ity,  connected  with  Hades,  and  was  the  personifica¬ 
tion,  not  merely  of  rapturous  pleasure,  but  of  a  deep 
sorrow  for  the  miseries  of  human  life.”  The  Orphic 
societies  of  Greece  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  as¬ 
cetic,  taking  no  animal  food  save  raw  nesh  from  the 
sacrificed  ox  of  Dionysos.  And  Plato  speaks  of  a 
lower  grade  of  Orphic  priests,  Orpheotelestai,  “  who 
used  to  come  before  the  doors  of  the  rich,  and  prom¬ 
ise,  by  sacrifices  and  expiatory  songs,  to  release  them 
from  their  own  sins,  and  those  of  their  forefathers,” 

—  and  such  would  be  but  too  likely  to  get  a  hearing 
from  the  man  who  was  afraid  of  a  weasel  or  an  owl. 

Now  this  same  bodily  fear,  I  verily  believe,  will  be 
found  at  the  root  of  all  superstition  whatsoever. 

But  be  it  so.  Fear  is  a  natural  passion,  and  a 
wholesome  one.  Without  the  instinct  of  self-pres¬ 
ervation  which  causes  the  sea-anemone  to  contract 
its  tentacles,  or  the  fish  to  dash  into  its  hover,  sjie- 
cies  would  be  exterminated  wholesale  by  involuntary 
suicide. 

Yes ;  fear  is  wholesome  enough,  like  all  other  fac¬ 
ulties,  as  long  as  it  is  controlled  by  reason.  But 
what  if  the  fear  be  not  rational,  but  irrational? 
What  if  it  be,  in  plain,  homely  English,  blind  fear,  — 
fear  of  the  unknown,  simply  because  it  is  unknown  ? 
Is  it  not  likely  then  to  be  afraid  of  the  wrong  olgect, 
to  be  hurtful,  ruinous  to  animals  as  well  as  to  man  ? 
Any  one  will  confess  that,  who  has  ever  seen  a  horse 
inflict  on  himself  mortal  injuries,  in  his  frantic  at¬ 
tempts  to  escape  from  a  quite  imaginary  danger.  I 
have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  not  only  animals, 
here  and  there,  but  whole  flocks  and  swarms  of  them, 
arc  often  dc>stroyed,  even  in  the  wild  state,  by  mistak¬ 
en  fear ;  by  such  panics,  for  instance,  as  cause  a  whole 
herd  of  buffaloes  to  rush  over  a  bluff,  and  be  dashed  to 
pieces.  And  remark  that  this  capacity  for  panic,  fear, 

—  of  superstition,  as  I  should  call  it,  —  is  greatest  in 
those  animals,  the  dog  and  the  horse,  for  instance, 
which  have  the  most  rapid  and  vivid  fancy.  Does  not 
the  unlettered  Highlander  say  all  that  I  want  to  say, 
when  he  attributes  to  his  dog  and  his  horse,  on  the 
strength  of  these  very  manifestations  of  fear,  the 
capacity  of  seeing  ghosts  and  fairies,  bcfixe  he  can 
see  them  himself? 

But  blind  fear  not  only  causes  evil  to  the  coward 
himself,  it  makes  him  a  source  of  evil  to  others ;  for 
it  is  the  cruellest  of  all  human  states.  It  transforms 
the  man  into  the  likeness  of  the  cat,  who,  when  she 
is  caught  in  a  trap,  or  shut  up  in  a  room,  has  too  low 
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an  intellect  to  understand  that  you  wish  to  release 
her ;  and  in  the  madness  of  terror,  bites  and  tears 
at  the  hand  which  tries  to  do  her  good. 

Yes ;  very  cruel  is  blind  fear.  When  a  man 
dreads  he  knows  not  what,  he  will  do  he  cares  not 
whai.  AVhen  he  dreads  desperately,  he  will  act 
desperately.  When  he  dreads  beyond  all  reason, 
he  will  behave  beyond  all  reason.  He  has  no  law 
of  guidance  left,  save  the  lowest  selfishness.  No 
law  of  guidance  :  and  yet  his  intellect,  left  unguid¬ 
ed,  may  be  rapid  and  acute  enough  to  lead  him  into 
terrible  follies.  Infinitely  more  imaginative  than 
the  lowest  animals,  he  is  for  that  very  reason  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  infinitely  more  foolish,  more  cowardly, 
more  superstitious.  lie  can,  what  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  (happily  for  them)  cannot,  —  organize  his  fol¬ 
ly  ;  erect  his  superstitions  into  a  science ;  and  create 
a  whole  mythology  out  of  his  blind  fear  of  the  un¬ 
known.  And  when  he  has  done  that,  —  Woe  to  the 
weak  !  For  when  he  has  re<luced  his  superstition  to 
a  science,  then  he  will  reduce  his  cruelty  to  a  sci¬ 
ence  likewise ;  anti  write  books  like  the  Malleus 
Maleficarum,  anil  the  rest  of  the  witch-literature  of 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  ; 
of  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  of  late  tohl  the  world  so 
much,  and  told  it  most  faithfully  and  most  fairly. 

But  fear  of  the  unknown  ?  Is  not  that  fear  of  the 
unseen  world  ?  And  is  not  that  fear  of  the  spiritu¬ 
al  world  ?  Pardon  me :  a  great  deal  of  that  fear, 
all  of  it  indeed  which  is  superstition,  is  simply  not 
fear  of  the  spiritual,  but  of  the  material ;  and  of 
nothing  else. 

The  spiritual  world  —  I  beg  you  to  fix  this  in  your 
minds  —  is  not  merely  an  invisible  world  which  may 
become  visible ;  but  an  invisible  world  which  is  by 
its  essence  invisible,  —  a  moral  world,  a  world  of 
right  and  wrong.  And  spiritual  fear — which  is  one 
of  the  noblest  of  all  affections,  ns  bodily  fear  is  one 
of  the  basest  —  is,  if  properly  defined,  nothing  less 
or  more  than  the  fear  of  doing  wrong ;  of  becoming 
a  worse  man. 

But  what  has  that  to  do  with  mere  fear  of  the 
unseen  ?  The  fancy  which  conceives  the  fear  is 
physical,  not  spiritual.  Think  for  yourselves.  What 
difference  is  there  between  a  savage’s  fear  of  a  demon, 
and  a  hunter’s  fear  of  a  fall  ?  The  hunter  sees  a 
fence.  He  docs  not  know  what  is  on  the  other  sitle : 
but  he  has  seen  fences  like  it  with  a  great  ditch 
the  other  side,  and  suspects  one  here  likewise ;  he 
has  seen  horses  fall  at  them  ;  and  men  hurt  thereby. 
He  pictures  to  himself  his  horse  falling  at  that  fence, 
himself  rolling  in  the  ditch,  with  possibly  a  broken 
limb ;  and  he  recoils  from  the  picture  he  himself  has 
made ;  and  perhaps  with  very  good  reason.  His 
picture  may  have  its  counterpart  in  fact,  and  he 
may  break  his  leg.  But  his  picture,  like  the  previ¬ 
ous  pictures  from  which  it  was  compounded,  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  physical  impression  on  the  brain,  just  as  much 
as  those  in  dreams. 

Now,  does  the  fact  of  the  ditch,  the  fall,  and  the 
broken  leg,  being  unseen  and  unknown,  make  them 
a  spiritual  ditch,  a  spiritual  fall,  a  spiritual  broken 
leg  ?  And  docs  the  fact  of  the  demon  and  his  do¬ 
ings,  being  as  yet  unseen  and  unknown,  make  them 
spiritual ;  or  the  harm  that  he  may  do  a  spiritual 
harm  ?  What  does  the  savage  fear  ?  Lest  the  de¬ 
mon  should  appear ;  that  is,  become  obvious  to  his 
physical  senses,  and  produce  an  unpleasant  physical 
eflmt  on  them.  He  fears  lest  the  fiend  should  en¬ 
tice  him  into  the  bog,  break  the  hand-bridge  over  the 
brook,  turn  into  a  horse  and  ride  away  with  him,  or 
jump  out  from  behind  a  tree  and  wring  his  neck,  — 


tolerably  bard  physical  facts,  all  of  them ;  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  physical  fancy,  regarded  with  physical 
dread. 

Even  if  the  superstition  proved  true ;  even  if  the 
demon  did  appear ;  even  if  he  wrung  the  traveller’s 
neck  in  sound  earnest,  there  would  be  no  more  spirit¬ 
ual  agency  or  phenomenon  in  the  whole  tragedy 
than  there  is  in  the  parlor-table,  where  spirituu 
somethings  made  spiritual  rape  upon  spiritual  wood, 
and  human  beings,  who  are  really  spirits,  —  and 
would  to  heaven  they  would  remember  that  fact, 
and  what  it  means,  —  believe  that  anvthing  has  hap¬ 
pened  beyond  a  clumsy  juggler’s  trick. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  I  have  founded  my  the¬ 
ory  on  a  very  narrow  basis ;  that  I  am  building  up 
an  inverted  pyramid ;  or  that,  considering  the  num¬ 
berless,  complex,  fantastic  shapes  which  superstition 
has  assumed,  bodily  fear  is  too  simple  a  cause  to  ex¬ 
plain  them  all. 

But  if  those  persons  will  think  a  second  time,  they 
must  agree  that  my  base  is  as  broad  as  the  phenom¬ 
ena  which  it  explains,  for  every  man  is  capable  of 
fear.  And  they  will  see,  too,  that  the  cause  of  su¬ 
perstition  must  be  something  like  fear,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  men ;  for  all,  at  least  as  children,  are 
capable  of  superstition :  and  that  it  must  be  some¬ 
thing  which,  like  fear,  is  of  a  most  simple,  rudimen¬ 
tary,  barbaric  kind ;  for  the  lowest  savage,  of  what¬ 
ever  he  is  not  capable,  is  still  superstitious,  often  to 
a  very  ugly  degree.  Superstition  seems,  indeed,  to 
be,  next  to  the  making  of  stone-weapons,  the  earli¬ 
est  method  of  asserting  his  superiority  to  the  brutes 
which  has  occurred  to  that  utterly  abnormal  and 
fantastic  lusus  naturae  called  man. 

Now  let  us  put  ourselves  awhile,  as  far  as  we  can, 
in  the  place  of  that  same  savage,  and  try  whether 
my  theory  will  not  justify  its^ ;  whether  or  not 
superstition,  with  all  its  vagaries,  may  have  been, 
indeed  must  have  been,  the  result  of  that  ignorance 
and  fear  which  he  carried  about  with  him,  every 
time  he  prowled  for  food  through  the  primeval  for¬ 
est. 

A  savage’s  first  division  of  nature  would  be,  I 
should  say,  into  things  which  he  can  eat,  and  things 
which  can  eat  him ;  including,  of  course,  his  most 
formidable  enemy,  and  most  savory  food,  —  his 
fellow-man.  In  finding  out  what  he  can  eat,  we 
must  remember,  he  will  have  gone  through  much 
experience  which  will  have  inspired  him  with  a  se¬ 
rious  respect  for  the  hidden  wrath  of  nature ;  like 
those  Himalayan  folk,  of  whom  Hooker  says,  that 
as  they  know  every  poisonous  plant,  thejr  must  have 
tried  them  all,  —  not  always  with  impunity. 

So  he  gets  at  a  third  class  of  objects,  —  things 
which  he  cannot  eat,  and  which  will  not  eat  him ; 
but  only  do  him  harm,  as  it  seems  to  him,  out  of 
pure  malice,  like  poisonous  plants  and  serpents. 
There  are  natural  accidents,  too,  which  fall  into  the 
same  category,  stones,  floods,  fires,  avalanches.  They 
hurt  him  or  kill  him,  surely  for  ends  of  their  own. 
If  a  rock  falls  from  the  cliff  above  him,  what  more 
natural  than  to  suppose  that  there  is  some  giant  up 
there  who  threw  it  at  him?  If  he  had  been  up 
there,  and  strong  enough,  and  had  seen  a  man 
walking  underneath,  he  would  certainly  have  thrown 
the  stone  at  him  and  killed  him.  For  first,  he  might 
have  eaten  the  man  after ;  and  even  if  he  were  not 
hungry,  the  man  might  have  done  him  a  mischief ; 
and  It  was  prudent  to  prevent  that,  by  doing  him  a 
mischief  first.  Besides,  the  man  might  have  a  wife ; 
and  if  he  killed  the  man,  then  the  wife  would,  by  a 
very  ancient  law  common  to  man  and  animals,  be- 
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come  the  prise  of  the  victor.  Such  ii  the  natural 
man,  the  carnal  man,  the  soulish  man,  the  ai>6p»>iros 
of  St.  Paul,  with  five  tolerabljr  acute  senses, 
which  are  ruled  by  five  very  acute  animal  passions, 
—  hunger,  sex,  rage,  vanity,  fear.  It  is  with  the 
working  of  the  last  passion,  fear,  that  this  lecture 
has  to  do. 

So  the  savage  concludes  that  there  must  be  a  p- 
ant  living  in  the  clifi*,  who  threw  stones  at  him,  with 
evil  intent;  and  he  concludes  in  like  wbe  concerning 
most  other  natural  phenomena.  There  is  something 
in  them  which  will  hurt  him,  and  therefore  likes  to 
hurt  him ;  and  if  he  cannot  destroy  them,  and  so 
deliver  himself,  his  fear  of  them  grows  quite  bound¬ 
less.  There  are  hundreds  of  natural  objects  on 
which  he  learns  to  look  with  the  same  eyes  as  the 
little  bov’s  of  Tenerifie  look  on  the  useless  and  pois¬ 
onous  Euphorbia  canariensis.  It  is  to  them  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth)  a  demon  who  would  kill 
them,  if  it  could  only  run  after  them ;  but  as  it  can¬ 
not,  they  shout  Spanish  curses  at  it,  and  pelt  it 
with  vollej’s  of  stones,  “  screeching  with  elfin  Joy, 
and  using  worse  names  than  ever,  when  the  poison¬ 
ous  milk  spurts  out  from  its  bruised  stalks.” 

And  if  such  be  the  attitude  of  the  uneducated 
man  towards  the  permanent  terrors  of  nature,  what 
will  it  be  towards  those  which  are  sudden  and  seem¬ 
ingly  capricious  ?  —  towards  storms,  earthquakes, 
floods,  blights,  pestilences  ?  We  know  too  well  what 
it  has  been,  —  one  of  blind,  and  therefore  cruel  fear. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Was  Theophrastus’s 
superstitious  man  so  very  foolish  for  pouring  oil  on 
eveiy  round  stone  ?  I  tmnk  there  was  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  him.  This  worship  of  Bset^i  was  ra¬ 
tional  enough.  They  were  aerolites,  fallen  from 
heaven.  \\^  it  not  as  well  to  be  civil  to  such  mes¬ 
sengers  from  above  ?  — to  testify  by  homage  to  them 
due  awe  of  the  being  who  had  thrown  them  at  men, 
and  who,  though  he  had  missed  his  shot  that  time, 
might  not  miss  it  the  next  ?  I  think  if  we,  knowing 
nothing  of  either  gunpowder,  astronomy,  or  Chris¬ 
tianity,  saw  an  Armstrong  bolt  fall  within  five  miles 
of  London,  we  should  be  inclined  to  bo  very  respect¬ 
ful  to  it  indeed.  So  the  aerolites  (or  glacial  boul¬ 
ders,  which  looked  like  aerolites)  were  the  children 
of  Ouranos  the  heaven,  and  had  souls  in  them.  One 
of  them  became,  by  one  of  those  strange  transforma¬ 
tions  in  which  the  logic  of  unreason  indulges,  the 
image  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  which  fell  down 
fitim  Jupiter ;  another  was  the  Ancile,  the  holy  shield 
which  fell  from  the  same  place  in  the  days  of  Numa 
Pompilius,  and  was  the  guardian  genius  of  Rome ; 
and  several  more  became  notable  for  ages. 

Why  not?  The  uneducated  man,  unacquainted 
alike  with  metaphysics  and  with  biology,  sees,  like 
a  child,  a  personality  in  every  strange  and  sharply- 
defined  object.  A  cloud  like  an  angel  may  be  an 
angel ;  a  bit  of  crooked  root  like  a  man  may  be  a 
man  turned  into  wood, — perhaps  to  be  turned  back 
again  at  its  own  will.  An  erratic  block  has  arrived 
where  it  is  by  strange,  unknown  means.  Is  not  that 
an  evidence  of  its  personality  ?  Either  it  has  flown 
hither  itself,  or  some  one  has  thrown  it.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  case,  it  has  life,  and  is  proportionally  fbrmida- 
ble ;  in  the  latter,  he  who  had  thrown  it  is  formi¬ 
dable. 

I  know  two  erratic  blocks  —  I  believe  there  are 
three  —  in  Cornwall,  porphyry,  lying  one  on  serpen¬ 
tine,  one,  I  think,  on  slate,  which  ^  I  was  always 
informed  as  a  boy)  were  the  stones  which  St  Kel- 
vem  threw  after  St.  Just  when  the  latter  stole  his 
host’s  chalice  and  paten,  and  ran  away  with  them 


to  Land’s  End.  Why  not  ?  Before  we  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  the  action  of  icebergs  and  glaciers  — 
until  the  last  eighty  years — that  was  as  good  a  story 
as  any  other ;  while  how  lifelike  these  boulders  arc, 
let  a  great  poet  testify ;  for  the  fact  has  not  escaped 
the  delicate  eye  of  Wordsworth ;  — 

“  As  a  huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence ; 

Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy. 

By  what  means  it  could  thither  come,  and  whence. 

So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  sense  : 

Like  a  sea-boast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a  shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself.” 

To  the  civilized  poet,  the  fancy  becomes  a  beau¬ 
tiful  simile  ;  to  a  savage  poet,  it  would  have  become 
a  material  and  a  very  formidable  fact  He  stands 
in  the  valley,  and  looks  up  at  the  boulder  on  the 
far-of  fells.  He  is  puzzled  by  it ;  he  fears  it.  At 
last  he  makes  up  his  mind.  It  is  alive.  As  the 
shadows  move  over  it,  he  sees  it  move.  May  it  not 
sleep  there  all  day,  and  prowl  for  prey  all  night  ? 
He  had  been  always  afraid  of  going  up  those  ^lls ; 
now  he  will  never  go.  There  is  a  monster  there. 

Childish  enough,  no  doubt  But  remember  that 
the  savage  is  always  a  child. '  So,  indeed,  are  mil¬ 
lions,  as  well  clothed,  housed,  and  policed  as  our¬ 
selves, —  children  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
But  of  them  I  do  not  talk ;  because,  happily  lor  the 
world,  their  childishness  is  so  overlaid  by  the  result 
of  other  men’s  manhood,  by  an  atmosphere  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  Christianity  which  they  nave  accepted 
at  second-hand  as  the  conclusions  of  minds  wiser 
than  their  own,  that  they  do  all  manner  of  reasona¬ 
ble  things  for  bad  reasons,  or  for  no  reason  at  all, 
save  the  passion  of  imitation.  Not  in  them,  but  in 
the  savage,  can  we  see  man  as  he  is  by  nature,  the 
puppet  of  his  senses  and  his  passions,  the  natural 
slave  of  his  own  fears. 

But  has  the  savage  no  other  faculties,  save  his  five 
senses  and  five  passions  ?  I  do  not  say  that.  I 
should  be  most  unphilosophical  if  I  said  it ;  for  the 
history  of  mankind  proves  that  he  has  infinitely 
more  in  him  than  that.  Yes ;  but  in  him  that  infi¬ 
nite  more,  which  is  not  only  the  noblest  part  of  hu¬ 
manity,  but,  it  may  be,  humanity  itself,  is  not  to  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  roots  of  superstition. 

For  in  the  savage  man,  in  whom  superstition  cer¬ 
tainly  originates,  Uiat  infinite  more  is  still  merely  in 
him ;  inside  him ;  a  faculty :  but  not  yet  a  fact  It 
has  not  come  out  of  him  into  consciousness,  purpose, 
and  act,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  non-existent :  while 
what  has  come  out,  his  passions  and  senses,  is  enough 
to  explain  all  the  vagaries  of  superstition ;  a  vera 
cawia  for  all  its  phenomena.  And  if  we  seem  to 
have  found  a  sufficient  explanation  already,  it  is 
unphilosophical  to  look  further,  at  least  till  we  have 
tried  whether  our  explanation  fits  the  facts. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  another  faculty  in  the  sav¬ 
age,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  common  to 
him  and  to  at  least  the  higher  vertebrates,  — iancy : 
the  power  of  reproducing  internal  images  of  exter¬ 
nal  objects,  whether  in  its  waking  form  of  physical 
memory  (if  indeed  all  memory  be  not  physical)  or 
in  its  sleeping  form  of  dreaming.  Upon  this  last, 
which  has  played  so  very  important  a  part  in  super¬ 
stition  in  all  ages,  I  beg  you  to  thinx  a  moment. 
Recollect  your  own  dreams  during  childhood ;  and 
recollect  again  that  the  savage  is  always  a  child. 
Recollect  how  difficult  it  was  for  you  in  childhood, 
how  difficult  it  must  be  always  for  the  savage,  to 
decide  whether  dreams  are  phantasms  or  remities. 
To  the  savage,  I  doubt  not,  the  food  he  eats,  the 
foes  he  grapples  with,  in  dreams,  are  as  real  as  any 
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waking  impressions.  But,  moreover,  these  dreams 
will  be  very  often,  as  children’s  dreams  are  wont  to 
be,  of  a  painful  and  terrible  kind.  Perhaps  they 
will  be  always  painful ;  perhaps  his  dull  brain  will 
never  dream,  save  under  the  influence  of  indigestion, 
or  hunger,  or  an  uncomfortable  attitude.  And  so, 
in  addition  to  his  waking  experience  of  the  terrors 
of  nature,  he  will  have  a  whole  dream-experience 
beside,  of  a  still  more  terrific  kind. 

He  walks  by  day  past  a  black  cavern  mouth,  and 
thinks,  with  a  shudder,  —  Something  ugly  may  live 
in  that  ugly  hole:  what  if  it  jumped  out  upon  me? 
He  broods  over  the  thought  with  the  stupid  inten¬ 
sity  of  a  narrow  and  unoccupied  mind ;  and  a  few 
nights  after,  he  has  eaten  —  but  let  us  draw  a  veil 
before  the  larder  of  a  savage  —  his  chin  is  pinned 
down  on  his  chest,  a  slight  congestion  of  the  brain 
comes  on ;  and  behold,  he  finds  himself  again  at  that 
cavern’s  mouth,  and  something  ugly  does  jump  out 
upon  him ;  and  the  cavern  is  a  haunted  spot  hence¬ 
forth,  to  him  and  to  all  his  tribe.  It  is  in  vain  that 
his  family  tell  him  that  he  has  been  lying  asleep  at 
home  all  the  while.  He  has  the  evidence  of  his  sen¬ 
ses  to  prove  the  contrary.  He  must  have  got  out  of 
himself,  and  gone  into  the  woods.  When  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  certain  wise  Greek  philosophers  could  find 
no  better  explanation  of  dreaming  than  that  the 
soul  left  the  txKly,  and  wandered  free,  we  cannot 
condemn  the  savage  for  his  theory. 

Now,  I  submit  that  in  these  simple  facts  we  have 
a  group  of  “  true  causes  ”  which  are  the  roots  of  all 
the  superstitions  of  the  world. 

And  if  any  one  shall  complain  that  I  am  talking 
materialism :  I  shall  answer,  that  I  am  doing  exactly 
the  opposite.  I  am  trying  to  eliminate  and  get  rid 
of  that  which  is  material,  animal,  and  base ;  in  order 
that  that  which  is  truly  spiritual  may  stand  out,  db- 
tinct  and  clear,  in  its  divine  and  eternal  beauty. 

To  explain,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  I  think,  to 
verify  my  hypothesis,  let  me  give  you  an  example, — 
fictitious,  it  b  true,  but  probable  fact  nevertheless ; 
because  it  is  patched  up  of  many  fragments  of  actual 
fact :  and  let  us  see  how,  in  following  it  out,  we  shall 
pass  through  almost  every  possible  term  of  supersti¬ 
tion. 

Suppose  a  great  hollow  tree,  in  which  the  formi¬ 
dable  wasps  of  the  tropics  have  built  for  ages.  The 
average  savage  hurries  past  the  spot  in  mere  bodily 
fear;  for  if  they  come  out  against  him,  they  will 
sting  him  to  death ;  till  at  last  there  comes  by  a 
savage  wiser  than  the  rest,  with  more  observation, 
reflection,  imagination,  independence  of  will,  —  the 
genius  of  his  tribe. 

The  awful  shade  of  the  great  tree,  added  to  his 
terror  of  the  wasps,  weighs  on  him,  excites  his  dull 
brain.  Perhaps,  too,  he  has  had  a  wife  or  a  child 
stung  to  death  by  these  same  wasps.  These  wasps, 
so  small,  yet  so  wise,  far  wiser  than  he :  they  fly  and 
they  sting.  Ah,  if  he  could  fly  and  sting ;  how  he 
would  kill  and  eat,  and  live  right  merrily !  They 
build  great  towns ;  they  rob  far  and  wide ;  they 
never  quarrel  with  each  other;  they  must  have 
some  one  to  teach  them,  to  lead  them,  —  they  must 
have  a  king.  And  so  he  gets  the  fancy  of  a  Wasp- 
King, —  as  the  western  Irish  still  believe  in  the 
Master  Otter ;  as  the  Red  men  believe  in  the  King 
of  the  Buffaloes,  and  find  the  bones  of  his  ancestors 
in  the  mammoth  remains  of  Big-bone  Lick ;  as  the 
Philistines  of  Ekron  —  to  quote  a  notorious  instance 
—  actually  worshipped  Baal-zebnb,  lord  of  the  flies. 

If  they  have  a  king,  he  must  be  inside  that  tree, 
of  course.  If  he  (the  savage)  were  a  king,  he  would 


not  work  for  his  bread,  but  sit  at  home,  and  make 
others  feed  him ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  does  the  wasp- 
king. 

And  when  he  goes  home,  he  will  brood  over  this 
wonderful  discovery  of  the  wasp-king;  till,  like  a 
child,  he  can  think  of  nothing  else.  He  will  go  to 
the  tree,  and  watch  for  him  to  come  out.  The 
wasps  will  get  accustomed  to  hb  motionless  figure, 
and  leave  him  unhurt ;  till  the  new  fancy  will  rise 
in  his  mind,  that  he  is  a  favorite  of  this  wasp-king : 
and  at  last  he  will  find  himself  grovelling  berore  the 
tree,  saying,  “  O,  great  waspiing,  pity  me,  and 
tell  your  children  not  to  sting  me,  and  I  will  bring 
you  honey,  and  fhiit,  and  flowers  to  eat,  and  I  wiU 
flatter  you,  and  worship  you,  and  you  shall  be  my 
king.” 

And  then  he  would  gradually  boast  of  his  discov¬ 
ery, — of  the  new  mysterious  bond  between  him  and 
the  wasp-king ;  and  his  tribe  would  believe  him,  and 
fear  him ;  and  fear  him  still  more,  when  he  began 
to  say,  as  he  surely  would,  not  merely,  “  I  can  ask 
the  wasp-king,  and  he  will  tell  his  children  not  to 
sting  you,”  but,  “  I  can  ask  the  wasjr-king,  and  he 
will  send  his  children,  and  sting  you  all  to  death.” 
Vanity  and  ambition  will  have  prompted  the  threat : 
but  it  will  not  be  altogether  a  lie.  The  man  will 
more  than  half  believe  his  own  words ;  he  will  quite 
believe  them  when  he  has  repeated  them  a  dozen 
times. 

And  so  he  will  become  a  great  man,  and  a  king, 
under  the  protection  of  the  kii^  of  the  wasps ;  and 
he  will  become,  and  it  may  be  his  children  after  him, 
priest  of  the  wasp-king,  who  will  be  their  fetish,  and 
the  fetish  of  their  tribe. 

And  they  will  prosper,  under  the  protection  of 
the  wasp-king.  The  wasp  will  become  their  moral 
ideal,  whose  virtues  they  must  copy.  'The  new  chief 
will  preach  to  them  wild,  eloquent  words.  'They 
must  sting  like  wasps,  revenge  like  wasps,  hold  all 
together  like  wasps,  build  like  wasps,  work  hard  like 
wasps,  rob  like  wasps;  then,  like  the  wasps,  they 
will  be  the  terror  of  all  around,  and  kill  and  eat  all 
their  enemie^^  Soon  they  will  call  themselves  The 
Wasps.  They  will  boast  that  their  king’s  father  or 
grandfather,  and  soon  that  the  ancestor  of  the  whole 
tribe,  was  an  actual  wasp ;  and  the  wasp  will  become 
at  once  their  eponyn  hero,  their  deity,  their  ideal, 
their  civilizer ;  who  has  taught  them  to  build  a  kraal 
of  huts,  as  he  taught  his  chudren  to  build  a  hive. 

Now,  if  there  should  come  to  any  thinking  man  of 
this  tribe,  at  this  epoch,  the  new  thought,  ^Vno  made 
the  world  ?  he  will  be  sorely  puzzled.  'The  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  world  has  never  crossed  his  mind  before. 
He  never  pictured  to  himself  anything  beyond  the 
nearest  ridge  of  mountains ;  and  as  for  a  Maker, 
that  will  be  a  greater  puzzle  still.  What  makers  or 
builders  more  cunning  than  those  wasps  of  whom  his 
foolish  head  is  full  ?  Of  course :  he  sees  it  now.  A 
Wasp  made  the  world  ;  which  to  him  entirely  new 
guess  might  become  an  integral  part  of  his  tribe’s 
creed.  That  would  be  their  cosmogony.  And  if,  a 
generation  or  two  after,  another  savage  genius  should 
uess  that  the  world  was  a  globe  hanging  in  the 
eavens,  he  would,  if  he  had  imagination  enough  to 
take  the  thought  in  at  all,  put  it  to  himself  in  a  form 
suited  to  his  previous  knowledge  and  conceptions. 
It  would  seem  to  him  that  The  Wasp  flew  about  the 
skies  with  the  world  in  his  mouth,  as  he  carries  a 
bluebottle  fly ;  and  that  would  be  the  astronomy  of 
his  tribe  henceforth.  Absurd  enough :  but  (as  every 
man  who  is  acquainted  with  old  mythical  cosmogo¬ 
nies  must  know)  no  more  absurd  than  twenty  simi- 
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lar  guesses  on  record.  Trj’  to  imagine  the  gradual 
genesis  of  such  myths  as  the  Egyptian  scarabseus 
and  egg,  or  the  Hindoo  theory  that  the  world  sUkxI 
on  an^ephant,  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  the  tor¬ 
toise  on  tnat  infinite  note  of  interrogation  which,  as 
some  one  expresses  it,  underlies  all  ^ysical  specula¬ 
tions;  and  judge:  —  must  they  not  have  ansen  in 
some  such  fuhion  as  that  which  I  have  pointed  out  ? 

This,  I  sa^,  would  be  the  culminating  point  of  the 
wasp-worship,  which  had  sprung  up  out  of  bodily 
fear  of  being  stung. 

But  times  might  come  for  it  in  which  it  would  go 
throi^h  various  changes,  through  which  every  su¬ 
perstition  in  tlie  workl,  I  suppose,  has  passed  or  is 
doomed  to  pass. 

The  wasp-men  might  be  conquered,  and  possibly 
eaten,  by  a  stronger  tribe  than  themselves.  What 
would  be  the  result  ?  They  would  fight  valiantly  at 
first,  like  wasps.  But  what  if  they  began  to  fail  ? 
Was  not  the  wasp  king  angry  with  them?  Had  not 
lie  deserted  them  V  He  must  be  appeased ;  he  must 
have  his  revenge.  They  would  take  a  captive,  and 
offer  him  to  the  wasps.  So  did  a  North  American 
tribe,  in  their  need,  some  forty  years  ago ;  when,  be¬ 
cause  their  maize  crops  failed,  they  roasted  alive  a 
captive  girl,  cut  her  to  pieces,  and  sowed  her  with 
their  com.  I  would  not  tell  the  story  (for  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  it)  did  it  not  bear  with  such  fearful  force  on 
my  argument.  What  were  those  Red  Men  thinking 
of?  What  chain  of  misreasoning  had  they  in  their 
heads  when  they  hit  on  that  as  a  device  for  making 
the  crops  grow?  Who  can  tell?  Who  can  make  the 
crookeu  straight,  or  number  that  which  is  wanting  ? 
As  said  Solomon  of  old,  so  must  we,  —  “  The  fooliSi- 
ness  of  fools  is  folly.”  One  thing  only  we  can  say  of 
them :  that  they  were  horribly  ^raid  of  famine,  and 
took  that  means  of  ridding  themselves  of  their  fear. 

But  what  if  the  wasp-tribe  had  no  captives? 
They  would  offer  slaves.  What  if  the  agony  and 
death  of  slaves  did  not  appease  the  wasps  ?  They 
would  ofier  their  fairest,  their  dearest,  their  sons,  and 
their  daughters,  to  the  wasps ;  as  the  Carthaginians, 
in  like  strait,  offered  in  one  day  200  noble  ooys  to 
Moloch,  the  volcano-god  whose  worship  they  had 
brought  out  of  Syria ;  whose  ofiginal  meaning  they 
had  probably  forgotten ;  of  whom  they  only  knew 
that  he  was  a  dark  and  devouring  being,  who  must  be 
appeased  with  the  burning  bodies  of  their  sons  and 
daughters.  And  so  the  veil  of  fancy  would  be  lifted 
again,  and  the  whole  superstition  stand  forth  revealed 
as  the  mere  offspring  of  bodily  fear. 

But  more ;  the  survivors  of  the  conc^uest  might, 
perhaps,  escape,  and  carry  their  wasp-fetish  into  a 
new  land.  But  if  they  hecamc  poor  and  weakly, 
their  brains  and  imagination,  degenerating  with  their 
bodies,  would  degree  their  wasp-worship  till  they 
knew  not  what  it  meant  Away  from  the  sacred  tree, 
in  a  country  the  wasps  of  which  were  not  so  large  or 
formidable,  they  would  require  a  remembrancer  of 
the  wasp-king ;  and  they  would  make  one, — a  wasp  of 
wood  or  what  not  Alter  a  while,  according  to  that 
strange  law  of  fancy,  the  rwot  of  all  idolatry,  which 
you  may  sec  at  work  in  every  child  who  plays  with 
a  doll,  the  symbol  would  become  identified  with  the 
thing  symbolized ;  they  would  invest  the  wooden 
wasp  with  all  the  terrible  attributes  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  live  wasps  of  the  tree ;  and  after  a  few 
centuries,  when  all  remembrance  of  the  tree,  the 
wasp-prophet  and  chieftain,  and  his  descent  from  the 
divine  wasp — ay,  even  of  their  defeat  and  flight — 
had  vanished  from  their  songs  and  legends,  they 
would  be  found  bowing  down  in  fear  and  trembling 


I  to  a  little  ancient  wooden  wasp,  which  came  from 
they  knew  not  whence,  and  meant  they  knew  not 
what,  save  that  it  was  a  very  ‘‘  old  fetish,”  a  “  great 
medicine,”  or  some  such  other  formula  for  express¬ 
ing  their  own  ignorance  and  dread.  Just  so  do  the 
half-savage  natives  of  Thibet,  and  the  Irishwomen  of 
Kerry,  by  a  strange  coincidence, — unless  the  ancient 
Irish  were  Buddhists  like  the  Himalayans, — tie  just 
the  same  scraps  of  rag  on  the  bushes  round  just  the 
same  holy  wells,  as  do  the  Negroes  of  Central  Africa 
upon  their  “  Devil’s  Trees  ” ;  they  know  not  why, 
save  their  ancestors  did  it,  and  it  is  a  charm  against 
ill-luck  and  danger. 

And  the  sacred  tree  ?  That,  too,  might  undergo  a 
metamorphosis  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  conquer¬ 
ors  would  see  their  aboriginal  slaves  of  the  old  race 
still  haunting  the  tree,  making  stealthy  offerings  to 
it  by  night ;  and  they  would  ask  the  reason.  But 
they  would  not  be  told.  The  secret  would  be 
guanled,  —  such  secrets  were  guarded,  in  Greece, 
in  Italy,  in  medimval  France,  by  the  superstitious 
awe,  the  cunning,  even  the  hidden  self-conceit,  of 
the  conquered  race.  Then  the  conquerors  would 
wish  to  imitate  their  own  slaves.  They  might  be 
in  the  right  There  might  be  something  magical, 
uncanny,  in  the  hollow  tree,  which  might  hurt  them ; 
might  DC  jealous  of  them  as  intruders.  They,  too, 
would  invest  the  place  with  sacred  awe.  If  they 
were  gloomy,  like  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Arabian  conquerors  of  the  East,  they 
would  invest  it  with  unseen  terrors.  They  would 
say,  like  them,  a  devil  lives  in  the  tree.  If  they 
were  of  a  sunny  temper,  like  the  Hellenes,  they 
would  invest  it  with  unseen  graces.  What  a  noble 
tree  !  what  a  fair  fountain  hard  by  its  roots  I  Surely 
some  fair  and  graceful  being  must  dwell  therein,  and 
come  out  to  hatlic  by  night  in  that  clear  wave. 
What  meant  the  fruit,  the  flowers,  the  honey,  which 
the  slaves  left  there  by  night  ?  Pure  food  for  some 
pure  nymph.  The  wasp-gods  would  be  forgotten,  — 
probably  smoked  out  as  sacrilegious  intruders.  The 
lucky  seer  or  poet  who  struck  out  the  fancy  would 
soon  find  imitators;  and  it  would  become,  after  a 
while,  a  common  and  popular  superstition  that 
Hamadryads  haunted  the  hollow  forest-trees,  Naiads 
the  wells,  and  Oreads  the  lawns.  Somewhat  thus, 
I  presume,  did  the  more  cheerful  Hellenic  myths 
displace  the  darker  superstitions  of  the  Pelasgi,  and 
those  rude  Arcadian  tribes  who  offered,  even  as  late 
as  the  Roman  Empire,  human  sacriflees  to  gods 
whose  original  names  were  forgotten. 

But  even  the  cultus  of  nymphs  would  be  defiled 
after  a  while  by  a  darker  element.  However  fair, 
they  might  be  capricious  and  revengeful,  like  other 
women.  Why  not  ?  And  soon,  men  going  out  into 
the  forest  would  be  missed  for  a  while;  they  had 
eaten  narcotic  berries,  got  sunstrokes,  wandered  till 
they  lost  their  wits.  At  all  events,  their  wits  were 
gone.  Who  had  done  it  ?  Who  but  the  nymphs  ? 
The  men  had  seen  something  they  should  not  have 
seen,  done  something  they  would  not  have  done ; 
and  the  nymphs  had  punished  the  unconscious  rude¬ 
ness  by  that  frenzy.  Fear,  everywhere  fear,  of  Na¬ 
ture,  —  the  spotted  panther,  as  some  one  calls  her, 
as  fair  as  cruel,  as  pWful  as  treacherous.  Alwaj-s 
fear  of  Nature,  till  a  Divine  light  arise  ;  and  show 
men  that  they  are  not  the  puppets  of  Nature,  but 
her  lords ;  and  tliat  they  arc  to  fear  God,  and  fear 
naught  else. 

And  so  ends  my  true  myth  of  the  wasp-tree.  No, 
it  need  not  end  there ;  it  may  develop  into  a  yet 
darker  and  more  hideous  form  of  superstition,  which 
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Europe  has  often  seen,  which  is  common  now  among 
the  Negroes,  which,  we  may  hope,  will  be  soon  ex¬ 
terminated. 

This  might  happen.  For  it,  or  something  like  it, 
has  happened  too  many  times  already. 

That  to  the  ancient  women  who  still  kept  up  the 
irrational  remnant  of  the  wasp-worship,  beneath  the 
aicreil  tree,  other  women  might  resort ;  not  merely 
from  curiosity,  or  an  excited  imagination,  but  from 
jealousy  and  revenge.  Oppressecl,  as  woman  has 
always  been  under  the  reign  of  brute  force  ;  beaten, 
outraged,  deserted,  at  best  married  against  her  will, 
she  has  too  often  gone  for  comfort  and  help  —  and 
those  of  the  very  darkest  kind  —  to  the  works  of 
darkness;  and  there  never  were  wanting — there 
are  not  wanting,  even  now,  in  remote  parts  of  these 
isles  —  wicked  old  women  who  would,  by  help  of 
the  old  superstitions,  do  for  her  what  she  wisheil. 

Soon  would  follow  mysterious  deaths  of  rivals,  of 
husbands,  of  babes ;  then  rumors  of  dark  rites  con- 
necte<l  with  the  sacred  tree,  with  poison,  with  the 
wasp  and  his  sting,  with  human  sacrifices;  lies 
mingled  with  truth,  more  and  more  confused  and 
frantic,  the  more  they  were  misinvestigated  W  men 
mad  with  fear :  till  there  would  arise  one  of  those 
witch-manias  which  are  too  common  still  among  the 
African  negroes,  which  were  too  common  of  old 
among  the  men  of  our  race. 

I  say,  among  the  men.  To  comprehend  a  witch- 
mania,  you  must  look  at  it  as  (what  the  witch  liter¬ 
ature  confesses  it  unblushingly  to  be)  man’s  dread 
of  Nature  excited  to  its  highest  form,  as  dread  of 
woman. 

She  is  to  the  barbarous  man  —  she  should  be 
more  and  more  to  the  civilized  man — not  only  the 
most  beautiful  and  precious,  but  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  and  mysterious  of  all  natural  objects,  if  it  be 
only  as  the  author  of  his  physical  being.  She  is  to 
the  savage  a  miracle  to  be  alternately  adored  and 
dreaded.  He  dreads  her  more  delicate  nervous 
organization,  which  often  takes  shapes  to  him  de¬ 
moniacal  and  miraculous ;  her  quicker  instincts,  her 
readier  wit,  which  seem  to  him  to  have  in  them 
somewhat  prophetie  and  superhuman ;  which  en¬ 
tangle  him  as  in  an  invisible  net,  and  rule  him 
against  his  will.  He  dreads  her  very  tongue,  more 
crushing  than  his  heaviest  club,  more  keen  than  his 
poisoned  arrows.  He  dreads  those  habits  of  secrecy 
and  falsehooil,  the  weapons  of  the  weak,  to  which 
savage  and  degraded  woman  always  has  recourse. 
He  dreads  the  very  medicinal  skill  which  she  has 
learnt  to  exercise,  as  nurse,  comforter,  and  slave. 
He  dreads  those  secret  ceremonies,  those  mysterious 
initiations  which  no  man  may  witness,  which  he  has 
permitted  to  her  in  all  ages,  in  so  many —  if  not  all 

—  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  races,  whether 
Negro,  American,  Syrian,  Greek,  or  Roman,  as  a 
homage  to  the  mysterious  importance  of  her  who 
brings  him  into  the  world.  If  she  turn  again-st  him 

—  she,  with  all  her  unknown  powers,  she  who  is  the 
sharer  of  his  deepest  secrets,  who  prepares  his  very 
food  day  by  day  —  what  harm  can  she  not,  m.iy 
she  not  do  ?  And  that  she  has  good  reason  to  turn 
against  him,  he  knows  too  well.  What  deliverance 
is  there  from  this  mysterious  house-fiend,  save  brute 
force  ?  Terror,  torture,  murder,  must  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  Woman  must  be  crushed,  at  all  price, 
by  the  blind  fear  of  the  man. 

I  shall  say  no  more.  I  shall  draw  a  veil,  for  very 
pity  and  shame,  over  the  most  important  and  most 
significant  facts  of  this,  —  the  most  hideous  of  all 
human  follies.  I  have,  1  think,  given  you  hints 


enough  to  show  that  it,  like  all  other  supierstitions, 
is  the  child  —  the  last  bom  and  the  ugliest  child  — 
of  blind  dread  of  the  unknown. 
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ly  1855  or  ’56  Dr.  P - ,  my  father-in-law,  in¬ 

formed  me  that  M.  Boudeville,  the  play-actor,  de¬ 
sired  to  introduce  to  me  a  young  man  of  great  talent, 
who  had  just  been  painfully  mtutreated  by  the  pit  of 
the  Odeon  Theatre,  which  had  hissed  his  piece  un¬ 
mercifully.  I  must  confess  this  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  M.  Boudeville’s  name  mentioned.  My 
father-in-law  added :  “  M.  Boudeville  has  so  much 
confidence  in  this  young  man  that  he  will  willingly 
play  a  part  by  him,  when  he  makes  his  reappear¬ 
ance  on  the  sti^e.” 

The  ambition  of  the  young  man  of  talent,  whose 
aim  was  no  higher  than  to  write  a  part  for  M. 
Boudeville,  seemed  grovelling  to  me.  M.  Bonde- 
ville  was  an  actor  of  the  Odeon.  There  was  mixed 
up  with  the  matter  one,  perhaps  two,  actresses  of 
the  Odeon.  Tlie  Theatre  of  the  Odeon  shines 
with  effulgence  in  M.  S-ardou’s  past  life.  All  the 
fairies  who  patronized  his  cradle  belonged  to  the 
Odeon.  My  fathei>in-law,  who  was  the  medical  at¬ 
tendant  of  M.  Sardou,  and  his  male  and  female  fairies, 
does  not  owe  his  fortune  to  them. 

I  consented,  as  I  always  do,  to  see  the  young  au¬ 
thor,  —  not  because  the  Odeon  patronized  him,  but 
because  I  have  never  been  able  to  refuse  some  audi¬ 
ences.  M.  Sardou  himself  proved  unable  to  cure  me 
of  this  weakness,  although  he  did  inflict  on  me  once 
in  his  life  a  profound  and  grave  sorrow. 

So  one  night  M.  Boudeville  brought  him  to  us. 
M.  Boudeville  was  majestic  and  proud  of  his  func¬ 
tion  ;  the  poor  little  fellow,  on  the  contrary,  was 
humble  and  sad. 

It  gave  one  a  chill  to  look  at  the  poor  little  fellow, 
so  lean  was  he.  He  spoke  little,  and  that  perfectly 
well.  I  was  touched  by  the  respect  he  showed  AL 
Boudeville. 

As  I  write  these  lines  I  still  see  before  me  that 
arch  countenance,  in  which  there  was  pain,  discour¬ 
agement,  and  will,  those  uneasy  eyes  which  are 
really  excellent,  and  which  seemed  to  me  near¬ 
sighted,  those  admirably  shaped  features,  although 
rather  too  angular,  and  so  sharp  they  seemed  edged, 
and  which  m^e  one  glance  at  his  b^k,  which  nev¬ 
ertheless  was  not  a  hunchback.  I  still  see  that  well- 
developed  forehead,  as  intelligent  as  can  be,  crowned 
by  the  finest  head  of  hair  I  have  ever  seen.  There 
was  something  about  him  of  the  child  and  of  the 
very  old  woman.  It  was  pretty,  and  it  was  in  ruins. 
I  frankly  describe  my  first  impression.  I  looked  at 
him  with  nothing  but  the  novelist’s  curiosity. 

I  felt  I  had  before  me  somebody. 

1  beg  M.  Boudeville’s  pardon,  but  I  really  do  not 
mention  a  single  thing  he  said  or  did.  I  do,  how¬ 
ever,  remember  the  pale  smile  which  lighted  up  the 
features  of  the  thin  little  fellow,  when  he  venturi  on 
a  sober  and  dignified  allusion  to  his  recent  theatrical 
miscarriage.  The  smile  was  beautiful,  although  it 
revealed  fatal  teeth. 

All  this  took  place  in  my  father-in-law’s  drawing¬ 
room.  I  made  M.  Sardou  go  down  into  my  study, 
—  a  laborious  retreat  which  is  often  closccl  to  my 


*  This  if  an  amasinB  attack  upon  the  dramatic  author  upon 
whoee  shouklera,  by  common  consent.  Scribe's  mantle  has  fallen. 
It  is  entitled  In  French  Mon  Intime^  which  is  an  allusion  to  M. 
Sivrdou's  play  iFos  Intimeo,  written  to  show  that  our  Intimate  friends 
are  our  wewst  enemies. 
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best  friends,  but  whose  door  was  always  open  to  him.  j 
I  put  him  at  ease  at  once,  and  questioned  him  as  my 
age  and  position  authorised  me  to  do. 

He  at  once  gave  me  to  understand  he  did  not 
place  the  h^pines-s  of  his  whole  life  in  writing  a 
part  for  M.  mudeville.  I  approved  him  in  princi¬ 
ple,  although  I  thought  he  exhaled  this  confession 
rather  too  quickly.  He  further  told  me  he  had  in  his 
writing-desk  a  play  in  three  acts  and  in  verse,  enti¬ 
tled  Bernard  Palissy,  which  contained  the  results  of 
profound  studies.  This  play,  and  the  researches  he 
had  made  for  it,  evidently  engrossed  his  mind.  He 
was  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject  in  talking  of 
enamels,  ceramics,  and  the  arts  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  I  thought  for  a  moment  I  had  before  me 
a  young  scholar  who  had  wandered  into  the  path  of 
dramatic  literature.  Of  a  truth  there  is  something  of 
the  scholar  in  M.  Sardou,  —  he  is  a  man  of  books, 
who  almost  always  hunts  beyond  his  own  imagina¬ 
tion. 

Nevertheless  I  could  not  well  see  how  I  could  be 
useful  to  him.  This  thought  pained  me,  because  the 
lively  friendship  I  was  to  feel  for  him  was  on  the 
eve  of  springing  up. 

I  rather  abruptly  pushed  enamels  aside,  and  asked 
him,  “  What  do  you  want  to  write  with  me  V  ” 

He  replied,  “  A  drama.” 

He  ha!d  one  in  his  pocket. 

I  then  saw  for  the  first  time  the  angular  fine  writ¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  most  astonishing  hieroglyphic  of  M. 
Salmon’s  physical  and  moral  nature.  This  was  the 
second  doubtful  symptom,  nay,  the  third,  if  I  reckon 
the  way  in  which  he  dropped  writing  a  part  for  M. 
Boudevillc.  I  have  some  faith  in  teeth,  having  at¬ 
tended  Mme.  Wagner’s  school,  who  read  teeth  as 
Gall  read  the  skull,  and  as  Desbarolles  reads  the 
hand.  I  have  some  faith  —  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
faith — in  the  insight  handwriting  gives  of  character. 
As  for  the  third  symptom  —  the  way  M.  Sardou 
“  cut”  M.  Boudeville  —  our  whole  century  is  so  given 
to  “  cutting,”  it  has  been  obliged  to  forge  this  dis¬ 
agreeable  word  to  characterize  itself.  Let  us  be 
merciful. 

The  drama  M.  Sardou  had  in  his  pocket  was  good 
for  nothing.  He  reads  very  badly,  and  his  weak 
voice  soon  becomes  hoarse.  I  was  annoyed.  He 
saw  it.  He  quickly  rolled  up  his  manuscript,  and 
began  to  tell  me  what  he  had  been  unable  to  read  to 
me.  The  matter  changed  its  appearance.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  his  drama  became  ^tter;  but  the  details 
with  which  he  surrounded  it  kept  me  thenceforward 
under  a  charm. 

He  is  eloquent  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
it  is  an  odd  circumstance  that  it  is  not  with  his  own 
thoughts  he  is  eloquent.  I  had  read  every  thing  he 
told  me  in  Cooper,  in  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  and  in 
Gabriel  Ferry ;  nevertheless  it  seemed  original  to  me, 
so  adroitly  does  M.  Sardou  juggle  with  his  souve¬ 
nirs.  He  is  the  man  who  does  nothing  but  borrow. 
He  borrows  as  the  generous  give,  without  counting. 
When  he  tried  to  vindicate  nis  borrowing,  he  bor¬ 
rowed  even  his  justification  for  borrowing.* 

I  hasten  to  add,  M.  Sardou  was  not  entirely  wrong 
in  his  borrowed  justification.  We  must  look  at 
things  as  they  are.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  art 
of  the  theatre  is,  not  to  invent,  but  to  adapt  It 
would  be  wrong  in  a  novelist,  who  works  with  free¬ 
dom,  to  take  another  man’s  idea  or  invention, — 
this  is  customary,  if  not  lawful,  on  the  stage.  In¬ 


*  When  M.  Sardoa  wu  charged  with  borrowing,  he  replied  i  “  I 
oolj  follow  the  example  UoliSre  let  j  and  be  said,  ‘  1  take  m;  prop- 
ertr  wherever  1  find  It.’  ” 


deed,  the  stage  has  never  done  otherwise.  Itli;. 
on  accepted  things.  To  demonstrate  this,  M.  S. 
dou  neM  not  have  gone  up  as  far  as  Moliere,  ?! 
is  not  his  ancestor.  He  had  but  to  appeal  to  t! 
well-known  theories  of  M.  Scribe,  his  charnr 
uncle-in-literature,  and  of  M.  Dennery,  liis 
adroit  colleague.  The  moment  I  discovered  to  lI 
high  a  degree  M.  Sardou’s  conversation  glittfr 
with  loans,  I  exclaimed  to  myself:  “  Th  Mam!' 
eris  !  ”  Here  is  a  dramatic  bud  I 

And  I  was  seized  with  a  vague  respect,  —  all  u 
us  are  prone  to  admire  the  qualities  we  lack.  I  c 
not  remember  ever  to  have  borrowed  anything  fi 
anyboily,  —  except  from  M.  Sardou,  who  is  my  U 
efactor,  as  I  will  presently  confess. 

I  admired  not  only  the  unprecedented  power  i 
his  borrowing  faculty,  and  the  wealth  of  his  iiicin 
I  was  still  more  struck  by  the  pressing,  abund. 
picturesque  skill  shown  by  the  dramatic  candidi^ 
in  sustaining  a  hopeless  cause.  What  a  man  of 
ness !  what  a  splendid  amateur  of  self!  what  ci'i 
viction  !  what  passion !  He  acted  scenes  with  f. 
characters  in  them,  assuming  every  attitude  riMTul:,-' 
He  crawled  in  the  war-path  (his  drama  was  laid  i: 
America) ;  8c.alped  some  pale-faces ;  burnt  e< 
wigwams ;  committed  suicide,  as  leading  young 
did  everj  thing,  —  drew  the  scenep’,  arranged  ta 
practicables,  placed  the  furniture,  lighted  the  laii 
gave  parts  to  arm-chairs,  table,  clocK,  tongs,  sbov 
and  to  his  pocket-handkerchief ;  —  he  was  a  porf 
devil.  The  whole  of  his  angular  body  labored,', 
voice  became  hoarse,  his  hair  dangled  in  his  pal.i 
face.  At  last  he  conquered  me,  which  is  not  vc 
difficult.  I  was  completely  upset.  I  was  about : 
tell  him  “he  ha<l  made  me  look  on  his  denioni - 
mechanism  with  his  paternal  eyes,  when  he  sudden 
stopped  at  the  most  exciting  moment,  to  say  cokH\ 
me  :  “  Realiv,  my  mind  is  made  up ;  that  is  as  stun 
as  can  be.  We  ’ll  write  something  else.” 

He  took  his  umbrella,  —  I  have  rarely  seen  nii' 
beautiful  umbrellas,  than  he  has,  —  thanked  me  i 
my  kind  reception,  and  quitted  me.  I  looked 
him  from  the  window  as  ho  crossed  the  coiirt-Vit 
He  carried  his  umbrella  nobly.  It  fitted  him  to  a 
The  devil  was  metamorphosed  into  a  quiet  lit 
fellow,  who  looked  a  little  musty  and  valetudiiinri- 
I  positively  remained  dazzled  by  all  these  thin 
I  had  the  sick-headache  which  Hoffman’s  Tales  bn 
on.  I  slept  badly.  In  my  dreams  I  saw  Ob. 
actresses  crying  their  eyes  out,  and  flayed  red  ir 
brandishing  beautiful  umbrellas. 

The  second  time  I  had  the  honor  to  see  M.  S 
dou,  he  came  at  my  hour  for  work.  I  so  inform 
him.  He  did  not  conceal  from  me  that  this  hour  v 
the  time  of  the  day  most  convenient  to  him, — a 
laid  my  work  aside.  He  was  from  this  second  mr 
ing  the  master  of  my  house,  and  he  ruled  in  a  n. 
despotic  manner.  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  iiisi' 
ate  that  the  evening  would  best  suit  me  as  the  timi 
our  meetings.  He  replied,  “  he  had  his  own  habi! 
I  was  obliged  to  yield. 

He  had  for  this  sort  of  thing  the  tyrannical  i 
pudence  of  old  people ;  he  was,  as  far  as  other  tbli 
were  concerned,  a  mere  child,  but  without  ingi 
ousness.  I  well  know  who  was  the  model  from  w 
Fanfan  Benoiton  was  drawn.  He  was  very  pc' 
even  quite  well-bred,  and  very  well  informed, 
talked  gracefully,  was  quite  affectionate  when 
pleased,  and  he  spoke  in  excellent  terms  of  the 
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these  long  conversations,  which  lasted  several  years. 
I  should  speak  falsely,  if  I  pretended  to  regret  them. 

M.  Saraou  taught  me  a  great  many  things  of 
which  he  himself  was  ignorant.  lie  made  me  mder. 
I  had  need  of  this  anticipation  of  the  effoct  of  years, 
despite  my  age.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  perfectly 
honest  man,  utterly  devoid  of  chivalrous  sentiments. 
He  never  deceived  me.  I  deceived  myself  about 
him.  I  was  angry  with  him  for  it  for  several  weeks, 
which  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  my  resentment.  I  dare 
say  I  was  wrong.  I  retain  of  my  relations  with  him 
nothing  but  a  kind  feeling,  cured  of  everything  like 
enthusiasm,  and  a  curiosity  which  is  still  astounded, 
—  the  curiosity  of  my  first  meeting  with  him. 

He  brought  me  a  second  and  then  a  thinl  drama. 
I  do  not  believe  he  has  written  any  more  dramas. 
I  have  recognized  in  some  of  his  numberless  success¬ 
ful  pieces  several  ideas  which  were  familiar  to  me ; 
I  have  not  exposed  those.  Despairing  of  seeing 
him  bring  me  a  drama  which  could  bejdayed,  I  re¬ 
lated  to  him  The  Duke’s  Motto,  which  I  then  had  in 
my  mind.  I  was  delighted  with  it.  We  worked 
on  it  for  years,  and  we  never  wrote  anything  to¬ 
gether  but  The  Duke’s  Motto.  I  cannot  say  what 
there  was  at  one  time  or  another  in  this  Duke’s  Motto. 
It  was  a  world  in  itself.  'The  manager  of  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  Theatre  refused  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  right.  M.  Sardou,  it  is  true,  had 
not  then  all  the  talents  he  has  now,  but  even  then  he 
possessed  a  great  many.  However,  this  poor  drama, 
oy  dint  of  being  written  and  rewritten,  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  decrepitude.  It  (Quaked  from  top  to 
bottom  when  I  attempted  to  write  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  novel  for  Le  Silcle.  I  had  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  in  recovering  the  freshness  of  my  original 
idea. 

After  the  novel  was  published,  M.  Sardou  and  I 
began  to  turn  it  into  a  play  at  the  request  of  the 
manager  of  the  Gaietd.  In  the  mean  time  M.  Sar¬ 
dou  had  fought  and  won  his  first  battles.  When  M. 
Sardou  “  begged  my  permission  to  abandon  me,”  our 
drama  was  completed,  at  least  thus  far :  M.  Sardou 
had  sketched  the  plot  of  his  part ;  mine  was  written 
out.  I  admit  my  part  was  worthless.  This  drama 
has  never  been  played.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it 
was  much  bolder  and  much  more  curious  than  the 
piece  written  by  M.  Anicet  Bourgeois  and  myself, 
and  which  was  played  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  The¬ 
atre.  M.  Anicet  Bourgeois  has  no  need  of  my 
praises.  He  did  not  see  the  first  plot  of  the  piece. 
His  plot  was  perhaps  better  adapted  than  M.  Sar- 
dou’s  and  mine  to  command  success  on  the  Boule¬ 
vard  Theatres,  —  at  all  events  it  was  very  success- 
ful. 

I  said  just  now,  in  speaking  of  M.  Sanlou,  The 
Duke’s  Ikiotto  was  the  only  play  we  wrote  in  copart¬ 
nership  ;  but  I  said  in  anotner  paragraph,  “  I  have 
recognized  in  some  of  his  numberless  successful 
pieces  several  ideas  which  were  familiar  to  me.” 
^e  reason  of  this  is,  that,  in  writing  The  Duke’s 
Motto,  we  turned  over  mountains  of  ideas.  It  is 
impossible  to  write  a  piece  like  The  Duke’s  Motto, 
for  four  or  five  years,  without  going  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  forward,  back,  —  cveiywhere.  On  our 
way  we  talked  of  writing  two  or  three  dozen  plays, 
aniong  which  I  must  mention  one  built  on  the  aston¬ 
ishing  digressions  and  rumblings  of  our  joint  labor. 
M.  Sardou  is  my  benefactor  for  this  idea.  I  made 
use  of  this  fancy  in  writing  two  chapters  of  Les 
Habits  Noirs,  which  I  composed  while  laughing 
heartily. 

M.  Sardou  said  to  me,  in  the  charming  good-na¬ 


tured  w^  he  sometimes  has,  “  I  take  notes  of  every¬ 
thing.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  forgetting  aught;  I  am 
the  cashier  of  our  firm.”  I  hope  M.  I^rdou  will  dis¬ 
cover  no  bitterness  in  this  reminiscence.  I  have 
never  met  anything  in  his  works  which  can  be  called 
a  larceny  to  my  prejudice.  We  journeyed  together 
through  Edgar  Poe’s  Mathematics  long  before  M. 
Sardou  wrote  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche  ;  we  dissected 
American  eccentricities  some  time  anterior  to  his 
play,  Les  Femmes  Fortes;  but  none  of  these  things 
were  my  own  property.  He  was  a  faithful  cashier ; 
besides,  perhaps  our  strong-box  did  not  contain  a 
great  deal  of  good  money. 

M.  Sardou  will  pardon  me  for  having  thrown  on 
paper  the  impressions  he  made  on  me  in  our  meet¬ 
ing,  without  attempting  to  write  an  elaborate  study. 
I  might  have  made  these  impressions  piquant,  by 
toucMng  private  matters.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  does 
happen  these  private  matters  reveal  a  singular  char¬ 
acter,  and  chisel  deeply  the  profile  of  a  very  marked 
physiognomy.  But  I  search  in  vain.  I  can  no  longer 
find  in  my  breast  the  passion  which  may  excuse  the 
vigor  of  some  marks. 

For  some  time  I  thoimht  I  observed  with  a  hostile 
eye  the  brilliant  path  AI.  Sardou  struck  out  for  him¬ 
self  in  life.  I  soon  discovered  I  was  mistaken.  I 
observed  his  progress, — that  was  all, —  and  the  at¬ 
tention  I  gave  him  was  not  exempt  from  tenderness. 
One  always  loves  the  talents  one  saw  bud  and  bloom. 
In  my  opinion,  M.  Sardou  is  a  man  of  great  talents, 
but  he  has  no  dash,  no  enthusiasm,  no  cordiality,  no 

S'h.  He  is  wonderfully  adroit  in  his  selections, 
with  calculation,  skilful  in  feigning  vehemence, 
and  he  attains  warmth  by  prodigies  of  cerebral  gym¬ 
nastics.  The  hares  of  his  stews  arc  not  always  killed 
by  him,  that  is  certain,  but  he  does  cook  them  deli¬ 
ciously,  and  if  among  the  hares  he  slips  in  —  the  arch 
knave !  —  a  slice  or  two  of  Tom-Cat,  —  the  eaters 
clamor  for  more  of  the  same  sort,  for  ’tis  served  up 
with  most  exquisite  spicing.  As  he  takes  his  mus- 
cade  *  wherever  he  finds  it,  he  spares  no  expense. 
He  has  whole  soup-pots  full  of  scraps,  to  which  he 
gives  a  definitive  form  by  dint  of  mind,  algebra,  and 
sick-headaches.  If  he  wrings  his  withers,  it  is  never 
in  vain.  His  animated  brilliancy  is  rarely  natural, 
but  he  has  animated  brilliancy,  or  something  as 
much  like  it  as  two  drops  of  water  are  like  each 
other.  And,  after  all,  what  do  I  care  about  the 
way  in  which  the  whites  of  eggs  are  whipped,  pro¬ 
vided  the  foam  be  made. 

It  is  true  enough  he  has  neither  the  dramatic 
breadth  of  Emile  Angler,  nor  the  terrible  science  of 
Alex.  Dumas,  Jr.,  nor  the  admirable  naturalness  of 
Theodore  Barri^re ;  but  his  successes  make  as  much 
noise  as  theirs,  and  his  failures  arc  rarer  than  theirs. 
To  tell  the  truth,  he  has  never  made  a  failure  since 
his  first  attempt,  whose  wounds  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  soothe.  I  do  not  repeat  this  as  a  reproach  to 
]M.  Sardou,  but  to  give  me  some  merit  in  posterity’s 
eyes. 

I  believe  him  henceforward  safe  from  all  ship¬ 
wreck.  Let  the  dramatic  ocean  be  ever  so  tempest¬ 
uous  and  deep,  he  can  never  again  founder,  because 
he  sails  surrounded  with  corks,  india-rubber,  and 
bladders.  If  the  bladder  breaks,  the  corks  float,  and 
the  machine  continues  above  water.  I  have  seen 


*  Museade  hai  two  mesningi  here,  which  moat  be  oar  excoie 
for  tranfleting  it  by  circumlocutioa  s  U  means  both  nutmex  and 
the  object  Jaggied  by  sleight  of  hand  from  one  place  to  another. 
It  will  be  obeerred  M.  Feral  usee  Moliere’s  phrase,  with  a  change 
which  denies  the  possession  of  property  to  M.  Sardou,  who  has 
only  a  mountebank’s  miucad€. 
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this  happen  many  a  dme,  for  I  scarcely  erer  fail  to 
go  and  applaud  my  ex-friend  whenever  he  brings 
out  a  new  piece.  I  have  seen  something  else,  too, 
something  which  is  really  curious:  whenever  he 
does  well,  as  he  does  very  often,  the  public  arc 
not  always  satisfied;  but,  good  gracious!  when  he 
does  badly,  there  is  the  deuse  to  pay !  Each  of  the 
little  springes  he  sets  catches  the  audience  by  the 
neck.  There  is  no  mortal  man  who  has  so  heroi¬ 
cally  divined  his  “  everybody.” 


NO-  9999. 

“  You  are  going  to  Toulon  1  ”  exclaimed  my  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  avocat,  with  some  surprise. 

“  I  am  going  there,  because  I  cannot  help  passing 
it,  unless  I  take  steamer  from  Genoa  to  Marseilles ; 
which  would  not  be  the  way  to  see  much  of  the 
country.” 

“  You  will  perhaps,  then,  p^  a  visit  to  the  Bagne, 
the  only  one  now  existing  in  France  ?” 

“  I  shall  try  ;  although  it  must  be  a  painful  sight. 
But  I  find  no  phase  of  humanity  uninteresting.” 

“  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  a  fon^at  (convict) 
there.” 

“  A  letter  to  a  galley-slave  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  He  b  a  person  In  whom  I  take  great  in¬ 
terest  It  may  be  as  well  not  to  give  you  any  writ¬ 
ten  communication  to  the  man  himself,  as  it  would 
put  YOU  to  the  trouble  of  getting  it  read  and  passed 
by  the  prison  authorities,  and  others  perhaps,  previ¬ 
ous  to  presentation  ;  but  I  will  put  ^rou  in  the  wav 
of  getting  at  him,  and  speaking  to  him.  You  shall 
be  introduced  to  one  of  his  patrons,  an  adjoint  of 
the  mayor.” 

“  But  I  am  already  promised  an  introduction  to 
the  Prefet  Maritime.” 

“  Capital !  With  that  backing  the  one  I  shall 
give  you,  you  will  be  able  to  perform  an  act  of  char¬ 
ity.  It  will  be  a  good  deed  on  your  part.  Only 
put  yourself  in  hb  place  —  ” 

“  Much  obliged.” 

“  And  think  how  gratified  you  would  feel  at  receiv¬ 
ing  a  friendly  vbit  from  without.” 

“  Is  he  one  of  your  clients,  this  worthy  format  ? 
One  of  the  Innocents  whom  your  potent  eloquence 
has  failed  to  whitewash  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  did  not  defend  him,  although  the  prison¬ 
er  ttXM  well  defended.” 

“  And  the  resulting  verdict  ?  ” 

“  Guilty,  with  extenuating  circumstances.  The 
sentence,  Hard  labor  for  bfe.” 

“  And  the  crime  ?  ” 

“  In  the  first  place,  it  b  doubtful  to  me  whether  a 
crime  tea#  committed ;  secondly,  if  a  crime  there 
was,  I  believe  the  prisoner  innocent  of  it.  There 
might  have  been  a  crime ;  but  he  was  not  the  guilty 
party.  The  Imputed  oflfence  was  fratricide.” 

“  He  has,  therefore,  at  least  escaped  the  guillo¬ 
tine.” 

“  Yes ;  and,  through  the  mitigation  of  our  law’s 
severity,  he  was  also  spared  the  branding  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  letters  T.  F.  P.,  ‘  Travaux  Forces 
a  Perpetuity.’  But  in  thb  very  place  where  we  are 
now  walking  up  and  down,  and  which  you  have 
called  our  town’s  unroofed  saloon,  he  was  subjected 
to  an  infliction,  now  also  abolbhed,  namely,  annour's 
public  exposure  on  a  scaflbld,  as  infamous,  fratricide, 
and  civilly  dead.” 

“  And  probably  hooted  and  insulted  according- 

“  Exactly  the  contrary.  The  propriety  of  his 


attitude  and  behavior,  coinciding  with  the  general 
belief  of  his  innocence  and  pity  for  his  consequent- 
h'  cruel  position,  gained  him  universal  sympathy. 
Instead  of  harsh  words,  or  worse,  a  collection  of 
money  was  made  on  the  spot,  to  procure  him  com¬ 
forts  during  his  journey  to  ^he  place  of  punishment.” 

“  But  what  was  the  cause  of  this  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  popular  feeling  and  the  jury’s  verdict?  ” 

“  Well ;  the  case  is  difficult  as  well  as  curious,  and 
still  remains  in  some  measure  mysterious.  You  are 
aware  of  the  innumerable  and  bitter  disputes  ocea- 
sioned  in  France  by  the  minute  division  of  property. 
For  a  square  foot  of  ground,  for  half  a  tree,  for  a 
crumbling  mud  wall,  for  a  creaking  bit  of  furniture, 
sometimes  even  for  a  few  pots  and  pans,  or  half- 
worn  clothes,  families  will  tall  into  variance.  This 
was  another  Instance  of  quarrel  caused  by  a  trump¬ 
ery  inheritance  unfairly  apprrariated.  Alexandre 
Fourrier  and  hb  elder  brother,  Pierre  F rancois,  each 
believed  that  the  other  had  got  more  than  his  share, 
and  consequently  indulged  in  very  unbrotherly  ex¬ 
pressions  of  feeling.  Francois  was  even  hea^  to 
use  words  threatening  his  brother’s  life.  ‘  Mind 
what  you  are  about,’  he  said.  ‘  Je  tc  tue ;  I  ’ll  kill 
you.’  ” 

“  That  was  very  bad.” 

“Yes,  and  no.  Hard  words  break  no  bones. 
Ilot-tempereil  people,  under  provocation,  often  say 
more  than  they  have  the  slightest  intention  of  mean¬ 
ing.  Listen  to  the  compliments  often  interchanged 
between  husband  and  wife  amongst  our  lower  classes, 
and  then  see  how  they  make  it  up  afterwanb.  Par¬ 
ents,  even  with  you,  sometimes  tell  their  children 
they  will  bi-eak  their  neeks ;  and  yet  they  do  not 
break  them  the  more  for  that  I  hold  that  Iran9ois’s 
*  je  te  tue  ’  was  not  a  bit  more  serious  in  its  real  pur¬ 
port.” 

“  It  would,  nevertheless,  have  an  ugly  look  when 
proved  in  evidence.” 

“True;  and  could  Francois  have  foreseen  the 
consec^uences,  he  would  have  curbed  his  temper  and 
held  his  tongue.  Had  he  really  intended  to  commit 
the  murder,  he  would  have  refirained  from  announ¬ 
cing  that  intention.” 

“  At  least,  it  was  a  great  imprudence.” 

“  Doubtless,  as  was  proved  by  the  event  The 
other  fearing,  or  pretending  to  fear,  that  his  life  was 
In  danger,  procured  a  pbtol,  which  he  constantly 
carried,  loaded,  in  his  pocket.  One  evening  he  was 
found  lying  in  a  field,  close  to  a  half-open  gate, 
bleeding  to  death  fVom  a  wound  in  the  hip.  The 
pistol  in  his  pocket  was  discharged.  Carried  into 
the  house,  the  only  articulate  and  intelligible  words 
which  he  uttered  before  expiring  were  ‘  Cochon  de 
frere !  ’  —  ‘  Pig  of  a  brother  I  ’  Those  words  were 
the  cause  of  Francois’s  condemnation.” 

“  And  well  they  might  be.” 

“  They  might  inereh’  be  the  delirious  expression 
of  his  habitual  train  of  thought.  There  were  marks 
of  footprints  brought  as  evidence  against  Fran(;ois. 
His  counsel  insisted  that  the  shoes  in  (question  should 
be  tried  on  the  father,  who  refusccl.  They  were 
tried  on  by  force,  and  found  to  fit  him  perfectly. 
After  Fran9ob’s  condemnation  there  came  out  very 
grave  charges  against  the  father,  a  man  of  fierce 
passions  and  mmxly  temper.  The  whole  family 
were  thrown  into  prison,  —  father,  mother,  sisters, 
and  all.  I  hold  that,  for  hb  mother’s  sake,  Fran9oIs 
had  said  nothing  against  his  father.  I  believe  him 
to  have  been  a  martyr,  sacrificing  himself  and  let¬ 
ting  matters  take  their  course  on  her  account  Tlie 
father  hung  himself  in  prison.” 
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“  Very  strange  that,  if  he  had  done  no  wrong.” 

“The  family  were  immediately  set  at  lib^y. 
The  father’s  suicide  was  construed  into  a  confession 
of  Milt.  From  that  moment  everybody  believed 
in  the  innocence  of  the  convicted  prisoner.  It  is 
certain  that,  if  the  suicide  had  preceded  instead  of 
followin';  the  condemnation,  it  would  have  been 
productive  of  the  same  benefit  to  the  convict  as  it 
was  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  But  it  happened  too 
late.  Judgment  had  been  pronounced,  and  could 
not  be  reversed.  He  was  first  sent  to  Brest,  where 
he  figured  under  the  singular  No.  of  333,550.  He 
is  now,  as  I  have  tolil  you,  at  Toulon.  By  great 
exertions  his  sentence  has  been  remitted  from  hard 
labor  for  life  to  a  limited  period,  —  an  immense  alle¬ 
viation.  But  he  has  still  four  years  to  remain  in 
confinement.  We  are  trying  further  to  diminish 
that.  As  to  the  labor,  he  has  been  relieved  of  it 
ly  being  classed  with  the  *  incurables.*  See  him  at 
Toulon.  Your  visit  may  possibly  do  good.” 

Before  starting,  Fourrier’s  mother  and  sister,  ap¬ 
prised  of  my  intention,  came  to  meet  me  at  the  avo- 
cat’s  house.  The  first,  a  hale,  apple-cheeked  old 
woman,  could  hardly  speak  for  emotion  ;  but,  with¬ 
out  asking  leave,  kissed  me  affectionately,  as  if  I 
were  her  child  himself.  The  sister,  a  tidy,  middle- 
aged,  hard-working  woman,  burst  into  tears  as  soon 
as  she  entered  the  room,  seized  my  hand,  and  stam¬ 
mered  out  as  well  as  she  could,  “  You  will  try  and 
see  my  brother,  then  ?  ” 

“  Ym  ;  I  will  endeavor  to  speak  to  him.” 

“  O,  then,  give  him  this  from  me,”  again  squeez¬ 
ing  my  hand.  “  Tell  him  to  try  and  live  for  four 
ears  longer.  Tell  him  that  we  only  live  in  the 
ope  of  seeing  him  back  again.” 

A  flight  by  rail  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis;  a 
tramp  on  foot  over  Mont  Cenis ;  another  railway 
flight  from  Susa  to  Turin  and  Genoa ;  a  scrimble- 
scramble  along  the  Corniche  from  Genoa  to  Nice, 
sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on  wheels,  with  the 
blue  Mediterranean  on  the  left,  and  olive-clad  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  right,  all  the  way  along ;  and  again  by 
rail  from  Nice  to  Toulon,  —  the  whole  of  this  dis¬ 
tance  had  to  be  traversed  and,  to  confess  the  truth, 
enjoyed ;  but  they  are  foreign  to  my  present  narra¬ 
tive,  except  as  taking  me  to  Toulon. 

Often,  however,  my  enjoyment  was  dashed  with 
the  recollection  of  the  task  that  lay  before  me. 
Often,  without  even  shutting  my  eyes,  I  could  see 
the  mother’s  attitude  of  helpless  grief,  and  the  care¬ 
worn  face  of  the  more  impulsive  sister.  Often  I 
wished  I  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business. 
What  a  fool  I,  a  foreigner,  had  been  to  undertake 
to  confront  official  formalities  and  impediments,  sure 
to  be  tiresome,  perhaps  unpleasant. 

At  the  fourth  station  from  Toulon,  reckoning 
eastward,  a  village,  Solli^Pont,  is  pointed  out, 
severely  ravaged  by  cholera,  brought,  my  infor¬ 
mant  assures  me,  by  that  river, — that  quick-running 
stream  of  water  there. 

“  Surely  not,”  I  observed  in  surprise.  “  The 
stream  would  rather  tend  to  keep  disease  away. 
The  stream,  no  doubt,  was  running  and  the  cholera 
raging  at  the  same  place  and  the  same  time;  but 
one  was  hardly  the  cause  of  the  other.” 

“  O  yes  it  was ;  else  it  would  n’t  have  been  so 
bad.  'Die  living  were  insufficient  to  bury  the  dead. 
They  were  obliged  to  get  volunteer  fon^ats  from 
the  Bagne  to  come  and  dig  the  graves  and  put 
the  corpses  in.  'They  behaved  very  well  indeed, 
those  fon;ats  did.  Not  a  bit  afraid.  And  they 
touched  nothing,  —  did  not  take  the  value  of  a  pin. 


—  would  not  even  go  through  a  vineyard  without 
somebody  to  bear  witness  that  they  refrained  from 
gathering  the  grapes.  The  pr^fet  complimented 
roem  in  a  handkime  speech,  praising  them  highly, 
and  holding  out  hopes  of  mitigation  of  their  sen¬ 
tences.” 

“  Gkiod !  I  am  glad  of  that,”  I  said.  And  then 
the  thought  occurred  that  poor  Fourricr  could  be 
none  the  better  for  the  circumstance.  The  favor 
intended  by  making  him  “  incurable  ”  would,  at  the 
same  time,  cut  him  off  from  all  opportunity  of  prov¬ 
ing  his  desire  to  be  useful  to  society.  It  would  be  a 
too  glaring  inconsistency  to  allow  a  prisoner,  privi¬ 
leged  with  indulgences  on  the  ground  of  bodily 
infirmity,  to  go  and  merit  further  advantages  by 
performing  the  terrible  duty  of  interring  corpses 
infected  with  cholera. 

That  walking  over  Mont  Cenis  and  along  the 
Italian  coast  has  somewhat  shabbified  my  travelling 
attire.  I  had  not  bargained  —  no  tourist  does  —  for 
dust,  drenching  rain,  and  scorching  sunshine.  I  had 
had,  however,  a  taste  of  each.  At  Toulon,  with  the 
letters  I  have  to  deliver  and  receive,  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  go  to  the  best,  that  is,  the  most  expen¬ 
sive,  hotel.  And,  while  performing  the  part  of  roU- 
ing-stonc,  I  have  gathered  no  moss  by  the  way  as 
et.  My  cash-bag  is  growing  beautifully  less.  I 
now  no  banker  in  Toulon,  and  no  banker  knows 
me ;  and  I  have  to  get  back  again  as  well  as  I  had 
to  get  here.  A  new  suit  of  clothes,  therefore,  is  out 
of  the  question.  I  shall  do  very  well  as  I  am.  My 
hat,  too,  is  quite  passable,  only  the  edge  of  the  top 
of  the  chimney-pot  shows  a  slight  wound  on  its  epi¬ 
dermis.  Nobody  in  the  streets  will  see  it ;  if  they  do, 
no  matter.  While  making  a  call,  I  can  hold  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  hide  the  lucmish.  Fresh  gloves  and 
my  Sunday  shoes  will  make  a  perfectly  presentable 
morning  costume.  Bien  gant^  et  bien  chauss4,  on 
va  partout.  Any  evening  invitation  must  perforce 
be  declined. 

Toulon  is  generally  a  busy  place,  full  of  all  sorts 
of  strangers,  illustrious  ancl  otherwise.  I  am  put 
into  a  first-floor  front  of  the  hotel,  a  chamber  for 
generals  and  plenipotentiaries.  The  master,  just 
returned  from  the  country  (the  son  came  in  next 
day,  and  the  wife,  I  think  the  day  after),  hands  me 
a  letter  with  a  very  official-looking  outside  aspect. 
It  raises  me  in  his  opinion.  I  open  it.  It  encloses 
another  addressed  to  the  Contre-Amiral,  then  acting 
Prefet  Maritime.  I  am  in  for  it  now.  With  this, 
and  the  one  I  have  in  my  pocket,  there  is  no  decent 
loophole  for  retreat. 

“  At  what  o’clock  Is  the  table  d’hdte  dinner  ?  ” 

“  At  six,  monsieur.” 

At  six  I  enter  the  dining-room.  Nobody.  En¬ 
ter  a  waiter.  “  Where  is  the  table  d’hdte  ?  ” 

“  Here,  monsieur.” 

“  And  the  people  who  dine  at  it  ?  ” 

“  You,  monsieur.” 

“  Give  me  some  dinner,  then.  Serve,  at  once, 
what  you  have  readiest  at  hand.” 

As  soon  as  he  Is  gone  a  passing  traveller  inquires 
in  an  undertone  for  news  of  “  the  malady.”  Nobody 
mentions  cholera  to  ears  polite.  I  could  give  no 
news.  He  tied  his  comforter  round  his  neck,  but¬ 
toned  his  paletot,  and  went  to  take  the  next  train. 

Next  morning  to  business  in  right  good  earnest, 
but  with  a  lingering  wish  to  avoid  the  great  people, 
if  possible.  I^ing  antechamber,  running  the  gant¬ 
let,  and  forcing  one’s  way  through  porters,  sentinels, 
gendarmes,  door-openers,  clerks,  and  the  various 
safeguards  with  which  authority  is  obliged  to  fence 
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itself  in,  is  distasteful  to  many  besides  myself.  The 
feeling  will  be  understood,  and  needs  no  explana* 
tion.  t  will  first  deliver  my  letter  addressed  to  M. 
Marmll^,  an  adjoint  to  the  mayor,  to  be  opened,  in 
his  stosence,  by  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Zurener,  both 
men  of  letters,  who  write  excellent  books  in  collab¬ 
oration. 

I  find  the  house  with  difficulty.  My  driver  docs 
not  seem  to  know  the  town,  and  this  is  outside  it. 
Is  he  one  of  the  strangers  arrived  to  replace  the  run¬ 
away  population  ?  M.  MargoUd  is  absent,  M.  Zur- 
cher  not.  A  tall,  handsome  man,  but  evidently 
suffering  from  illness,  receives  me  with  kind  and 
charming  courtesy.  He  knows  Fourrier  and  his 
story  weU,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  partiid  remission  of  his  sentence.  He  himself 
has  been  tormented  lately  with  neuralgic  pains,  but 
is  better  to-day.  He  will  take  me  to  the  admiral 
and  accompany  me  to  the  Bagne,  calling  for  me  at 
the  hotel  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Charming  I  Capital  I  It  rolls  on  castors.  The 
thing  b  done.  The  influential  and  well-known 
Frenchman  taking  the  Englbhman  under  his  wing, 
the  latter  will  have  only  to  walk  over  the  course 
and  fulfil  his  promise  as  easily  as  if  it  were  a  call  on 
an  ordinary  accjuaintance.  Meanwhile,  shall  I  not 
take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ?  I  do  take  it 

Nevertheless,  as  two  o’clock  draws  near,  I  begin 
to  grow  a  little  fidgetty,  and  occupy  a  seat  outside 
the  hotel,  awaiting  my  benevolent  visitor.  Soon 
after  two,  instead  of  M.  Zurcher,  an  employd  from 
the  Mairie,  in  natty  uniform,  draws  near ;  and,  as¬ 
certaining  who  I  am,  delivers  a  letter.  It  was  not 
exactly  that  which  I  wanted,  although  it  is  infinitely 
better  than  nothing.  M.  Zurcher  writes  that  his 
pains  have  returned,  and  compel  him  to  keep  house ; 
be  encloses  a  letter  to  the  commissure  of  the  Bagne. 
With  that,  and  what  I  have  besides,  I  shall  make 
my  way  easily,  he  says. 

Shall  I  ?  There  is  no  help  for  it,  if  I  shall  not. 
To  the  admiral  at  once.  I  shall  find  him,  they  tell 
me,  at  the  Majoritd,  or  Etat-Major  de  la  Marine.  I 
do  not  find  him.  He  b  not  there,  but  at  the  Prd- 
fiecture.  There,  I  am  introduced  into  an  antecham¬ 
ber  occupied  by  an  aide-de-camp  and  some  naval 
officers  pacing  to  and  fro,  as  if  they  were  on  a  quar¬ 
ter-deck.  Great  politeness.  My  letter  b  sent  In, 
and  before  many  minutes  I  am  admitted  to  the 
presence. 

“  You  are  recommended  by  one  of  my  oldest  com¬ 
rades,”  said  the  admiral,  with  unaffected  good  na¬ 
ture  ;  “  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ” 

I  explain  that  I  wbh  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
Bagne,  and  especially  to  speak  to  the  format  Fourrier. 

“Certmnly.”  Addressing  the  aide-de-camp, 
“  Write  a  request  to  the  commbsmre  that  Mon¬ 
sieur  may  see  the  Bagne  and  Fourrier.  Only,  you 
know,  if  he  is  under  lock  and  key,  he  will  not  be 
vbible  to  anybody.” 

The  dungeons  at  the  Bagne  for  refractory  sub¬ 
jects  (indociles)  are  said  to  be  something  terrible. 
It  b  stated,  that,  if  they  were  shown,  their  continu¬ 
ance  would  not  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion. 
And  yet  there  must  be  some  means  of  preventing 
criminab  from  having  their  own  way  in  further 
criminality.  In  any  case,  neither  those  celb  nor 
their  occupants  are  open  to  public  inspection. 

“  I  do  not  think  that  probable,”  I  interposed. 
**  He  has  never  incurred  a  single  day’s  punbhment” 

“  So  much  the  better;  you  will  be  able  to  see  him, 
then.  I  remember  hearing  him  mentioned  befbre. 
He  seems  to  have  friends  who  take  interest  in  him.” 


At  that  moment,  I  noticed  the  direction  of  the 
admiral’s  eye.  It  glanced  at  the  wound  on  my  hat, 
which  I  haa  clean  forgotten.  Not  being  a  diploma¬ 
tist,  I  fear  my  face  betrayed  some  slight  symptom  of 
mortification. 


Smiling,  he  added  that  I  was  to  take  to  the  Etat- 
Major  an  order  to  vbit  the  arsenal,  which  contains 
the  Bagne  within  its  walls.  There,  they  would  give 
me  a  “  planton,”  or  sailor  attendant,  to  conduct  me 
to  the  commissalre  of  the  Bagne. 

The  audience  is  at  an  end.  Thanks  to  the  admi¬ 
ral’s  frank  and  simple  manners,  it  has  passed  off  much 
more  agreeably  than  I  anticipated.  I  retire  with  the 
aide-de-camp,  who  writes  the  necessary  orders,  and 
dismisses  me  with  perfect  courtesy.  I  go  to  the 
Majority.  They  give  me  my  planton,  and  we  enter 
the  gates  of  the  arsenal  together. 

Within  the  arsenal  b  a  busy  scene,  resembling 
other  dockyards  and  arsenals,  except  for  the  presence 
of  the  for9ats  performing  various  slavish  work.  It  is, 
after  ail,  a  cheerful  spot  to  labor  in.  There  are  trees 
and  water,  air  and  sunshine,  glimpses  of  the  town 
through  the  arsenal  gates,  with  the  mountains  be¬ 
yond  all  towering  in  the  dbtance.  It  is  a  labyrinth 
of  long  ranges  ofouildings  and  naval  stores,  through 
which  a  stranger  trying  to  thread  his  way  would  find 
himself  incessantly  cut  off  by  water.  For  necessary 
daily  communication,  there  are  slight  wooden  bridges 
and  ferry-boats  worked  by  fonfats.  But  for  the  shame 
and  the  public  exposure,  I  should  say  that  a  convict 
would  greatly  prefer  this  place  to  penitentiaries,  or 
any  other  form  of  isolated  confinement 

Nor  do  the  formats  all  look  wretched.  They  crowd 
their  carts  over  bridges  with  a  run  and  a  laugh.  They 
wear  their  irons  “  with  a  difference.”  The  ordinary 
set  of  culprits  are  riveted  two  and  two,  never  sepa¬ 
rating,  day  nor  night  “  Eprouvds,”  tried,  well-con¬ 
ducted  prisoners,  carry  their  irons  singly,  with  no 
human  clog  attached  to  them.  The  costume  is  hide¬ 
ous  :  red  cap,  red  vest  ^i^d  trousers  of  a  frightfully 
ugly  yellow.  Of  the  three  primitive  colors,  yellow 
b  the  least  pleasing  to  many  eyes.  Yellow  flowers 
(except  in  species,  as  the  rose,  where  that  hue 
is  a  rarity)  are  less  sought  for,  I  think,  than  blue 
and  red.  But  then  abo  there  are  good  yellows  and 
bad  yellows.  The  format’s  yellow  has  a  oright,  star¬ 
ing,  glaring,  vulgar  tinge,  which  catches  the  eye  like 
a  sign-post  or  a  personal  deformity,  and  b  suggestive 
of  pestilence,  poisonous  plants,  moral  jaundice,  and 
everything  ebe  that  b  corrupt  and  offensive.  A 
prisoner,  who,  like  a  bad  shilling,  comes  back  to  the 
Bagne  after  being  discharged,  b  distinguished  by  one 
yellow  sleeve  dishonorably  contrasting  with  hb  red 
vest;  after  a  second  relapse,  by  two.  It  b  rarely 
that  a  third  arm  b  required  to  display  a  triple 
badge  of  disgrace.  A  green  cap  marks  prisoners 
sentenced  for  life. 

My  planton  is  an  active,  obliging  little  fellow, 
sharp  as  a  needle,  and  probably  not  deaf  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  visitors.  Anxious  to  do  the  honors  of  the 


place,  he  would  show  me  the  Taureau,  submarine 
steam-ram,  which  is  to  rip  open  ships’  bellies  under 
water,  as  the  rhinoceros  dbemboweb  his  antagonbts 
when  he  catches  them  on  hb  nasal  horn.  A  gang 
of  forcats  passes  us,  showing  them  naked  heads  in 


if  fon^ats  passes  us,  showing  their  naked  heads  in 
profile.  What  a  lot  to  frignten  a  phrenologbt !  I 
aad  already  noticed  some  not  at  all  bad  faces,  but 


had  already  noticed  some  not  at  all  bad  faces,  but 
these  heads  present  everything  that  Is  exaggerated 
and  unbalanced  in  cranim  form. 

“  Have  you  many  educated  persons  here  ?  ”  I  ask. 

“  Plenty ;  bankers,  advocates,  huissiers,  notaries, 
priests.  At  the  bazaar,  where  things  made  by  the 
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are  sold  for  their  benefit,  you  will  find  exceed¬ 
ingly  well-mannered  individuals.” 

“  VVe  must  reserve  that  and  other  things  for  to¬ 
morrow.” 

I  am  naturally  anxious  to  mt  at  Fourrier,  and 
give  my  companion  a  sketch  of  his  story.  He  listens 
ittentively.  No  harm  will  be  done  if  he  reports  it 

There  is  no  appearance  of  being  so  near  a  prison. 
Nothing  announces  the  home  of  criminals,  most  of 
whom  nave  lost  all  hope  on  earth.  A  high-arched 
wooden  bridge  is  the  isthmus  which  conducts  from 
the  arsenal  to  the  peninsula  and  the  floating  islands 
of  punishment.  The  site  of  the  locality,  amidst  blue 
waters  and  clear  skies,  would  of  itself  give  you  any 
other  idea  than  that  of  breathing  an  atmosphere  of 
wickedness.  So  little  has  the  Bagne  the  aspect  of 
a  prison,  that  you  are  inside  it  before  you  are  aware. 
You  simply  behold  buildings  covering  a  large  space 
of  ground,  widespread  and  rambling  rather  than 
io%,  with  little  to  indicate  their  purpose. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  now,  is  to  present  my¬ 
self  to  the  commissaire  and  obtain  his  countenance. 
I  am  ushered  to  an  upper  room,  where  I  find  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  quiet  but  handsome  uniform,  behind  a 
most  business-looking  library  table.  He  receives 
me  politely,  but  in  the  way  in  which  you  receive 
people  when  you  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
they  are  come  about.  He  takes  my  letters,  retires 
to  the  recess  of  a  window  to  read  them,  and  returns 
with  an  altered  countenance  and  manner. 

“  You  are  quite  en  regie,  monsieur,”  he  cordially 
observes. 

I  bow,  as  in  duty  bound. 

“  Perfectly  en  regie.  We  will  do  what  we  can  to 
comply  with  your  wishes.  Monsieur  Asterisk,  if  you 


Monsieur  Asterisk  answers  his  superior’s  summons. 
He  is  a  tall,  stout  man,  with  a  broad,  pale,  colorless 
face,  and  a  subdued  expression  of  great  intelligence. 

“  Monsieur  is  an  Englishman,”  continues  the  com¬ 
missaire,  “  well  recommended,  who  desires  to  see 
the  interior  of  the  Bagne,  and  also  to  speak  with 

No. - let  me  see,”  referring  to  the  letter,  “  with 

No.  9999.  You  will  please  give  him  a  competent 
guide.” 

“Ah,  No.  9999  !”  said  M.  Asterisk,  raising  his 
eyes  to  the  ceiling  to  consult  his  memory.  “  No. 
9999  is  Fournier.” 

“  Extraordinary  !  ”  observed  the  chief.  “  I  have 
only  to  name  a  number,  and  you  at  once  name  the 
party  belonging  to  it” 

“  After  so  many  years  of  service,  I  have  naturally 
acquired  the  faculty,”  M.  Asterisk  modestly  replies. 
“  The  gentleman  can  easily  see  the  Bagne  and  also 
speak  with  Fournier.” 

“  His  name  is  Fourrier,”  I  interposed,  “  Pierre 
Francois;  in  the  Salle  des  Incurables.” 

“  The  same.  But,  I  beg  pardon,  he  is  Fournier ; 
has  always  been  Fournier  at  the  Bagne.” 

With  so  important  and  well-memoried  an  official 
it  was  not  worth  disputing  about  a  letter ;  so  I  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  his  orthography,  and  prepared  to  tike 
my  leave. 

“  Tell  Fournier  to  be  in  readiness.  You  can  now 
visit  all  you  require,”  said  the  commissaire,  with  a 
courteous  smile.  “  Pray  give  my  compliments  to  M. 
Zurcher.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  better 
health.” 

Here  let  me,  once  for  all,  testify  to  the  polite  and 
obliging  treatment  which  I  met  with  from  every  one 
with  whom  I  had  to  do  at  Toulon. 

With  an  adjutant,  therefore,  added  to  my  plan- 


ton -7- quite  a  suite  — I  commence  my  round  of  in¬ 
spection,  which  must  be  briefly  described.  A  long 
room,  lodging  some  two  hundred  convicts,  but  for 
its  extreme  cleanliness  and  one  or  two  minor  acces¬ 
sories,  might  be  taken  for  a  wild  beasts’  den.  It  is 
all  bars,  and  bolts,  and  boards.  Amongst  those  ac¬ 
cessories  are,  at  the  further  end,  a  crucifix,  to  re¬ 
mind  the  guilty  in  this  world  of  the  Saviour  who 
died  to  redeem  them  in  the  next,  and  a  letter-box ; 
for  the  prisoners  have  free  permission  to  write  to 
their  friends,  subject,  of  course,  to  perusal  before 
posting.  Nor  is  reading  forbidden,  in  some  wards 
at  least ;  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Misdrables  ”  having  been 
listened  to  with  great  interest.  The  entrance  door 
of  this  room  is  formed  of  iron  bars,  resembling  an 
extra-strong  park  gate;  so  that  even  when  shut 
everything  that  passes  inside  is  visible  to  the  guards 
without.  The  bed  is  a  long  wooden  bench  slightly 
raised  at  the  head,  whose  surface  is  softened  oy  a 
slight  mattress  for  the  eprouv^  only.  One  blanket 
is  the  covering ;  but  Toulon,  be  it  remembered,  is 
in  the  south.  At  the  bed’s  head  are  placed  the  ra¬ 
tions  of  black-brown  bread  allowed  to  each  individ¬ 
ual.  All  along  the  foot  runs  an  iron  bar,  to  which 
the  chains  are  fastened  when  their  wearers  retire  to 
rest. 

There  is  a  Salle  des  Blesses,  a  ward  for  the 
wounded,  —  and  how  they  get  wounded  is  often 
known  only  to  the  fonjats  themselves.  There  is  a 
bath-room,  a  kitchen,  and  besides  that  a  much 
laigcr  and  better  kitchen  for  the  hospital,  where  the 
coining  is  superintended  by  worthy  self-denying 
Sisters  of  Chanty. 

That  door  opposite  leads  out  of  the  Salle  des  In¬ 
curables.  Fourrier  is  couung  out  to  meet  us.  Would 
I  like  to  see  the  hospital  first  ?  It  is  only  up  this 
flight  of  steps.  Certamly.  Veiy  well;  he  can  wait 
a  few  minutes  at  the  Ixittom.  ^e  pans  I  notice  on 
the  steps  contain  disinfectant  substances ;  for  “  the 
malady  ”  has  not  spared  the  Bagne.  The  hospital, 
roomy,  airy,  light,  is  the  acme  of  neatness  and  clean¬ 
liness.  Not  a  trace  of  ofiensive  smell  perceptible. 
True,  the  patients  are  not  numerous.  One,  an  Arab, 
sitting  up  in  bed  to  eat  some  soup,  has  the  eyes  of  a 
wild-cat  caught  in  a  trap  staring  out  of  his  fleshless 
face.  The  ^eets  are  as  white  as  you  would  wish 
for  yourself;  but  there  is  still  the  chain  fastening  the 
sick  man  to  his  bed.  It  quits  him  only  when  he 
ceases  to  breathe. 

Down  stairs  again  to  find  my  man.  That  must 
be  he,  pale,  thin,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
surrounded  by  a  throng.  There  is  quite  a  concourse 
of  people  of  all  sorts ;  other  fonjats,  douaniers,  em¬ 
ploy^,  and  I  know  not  what,  besides  ourselves. 
Confidential  talk  is  impossible,  and  1  must  shape 
the  interview  accordingly. 

Some  people  have  real  faces,  others  have  only 
facial  masks ;  but  it  Is  not  hard  to  distinguish  which 
Is  a  face  and  which  is  only  a  mask  put  on.  The  in¬ 
dividual  before  me  has  a  face ;  and  on  it  Is  written 
unmistakably,  “  Misfortune,  when  it  cannot  be  got 
over,  must  be  borne.  I  will  go  through  with  this, 
bearing  it  patiently,  though  sorrowfully.”  He  trem¬ 
bles  with  emotion. 

(Another  pair  of  eyes  and  ears  afterwards  informed 
me  that,  while  I  was  in'the  hospital,  the  other  formats 
were  at  him  with  “  Come,  Fourrier,  pack  up  your 
things!  You  are  going  away  at  last  Here  is  a 
great  man  come  to  let  you  out.  Make  up  your  bun-, 
die  as  fast  as  you  can  1  ”  and  such  like  teasing 
speeches.) 

“  You  are  Fourrier  ?  ”  I  said. 
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“  Yes,  monsieur,  I  am.” 

“  I  should  have  known  you  fi?om  your  likeness  to 
your  sister.  When  1  left,  she  and  your  mother  were 
well.  They  beg  vou  to  be  patient  for  their  sakes.” 

The  poor  man  bowed  his  head. 

“  The  mayor  of  your  village  instructs  me  to  say 
that  when  you  return  you  will  be  well  received  and 
find  plenty  of  employment.” 

lie  looked  un,  touched  by  the  assurance,  but  also, 
I  fear,  a  little  disappointed,  having,  probably,  ho{)ed 
for  still  better  news.  The  curious  group  showed  no 
signs  of  retiring,  so  I  determined  to  make  what  use 
1  could  of  their  presence. 

“  And  Maitre  Le  Beau,”  I  continued,  raising  my 
voice  and  looking  round,  “  a  distinguished  advocate, 
who  has  carefully  followed  your  case  from  the  out¬ 
set,  is  convinced  of  your  innocence,  —  that  you  did 
not  commit  the  crime  for  which  you  are  detained 
here.” 

Sensation  amongst  the  bystanders. 

“  I  never  did  any  harm  to  any  one,”  was  all  he 
answered,  in  a  low,  clear  voice. 

“  Uave  you  anything  to  say  to  me  before  I  leave  ?  ” 

“Nothing,  monsieur.” 

“  I  shall  see  your  mother  and  your  sister  on  my 
return.  Have  you  anything  you  wish  me  to  say  to 
them  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  monsieur.” 

“  Good  by,  then,  till  we  meet  again.” 

I  sulisequently  learned,  through  a  letter  to  my 
friend,  that  he  had  a  deal  to  say,  but  reintined  from 
saying  it  for  fear  of  the  surveillance  of  spies  and  in¬ 
formers.  Possibly,  at  the  Bagne,  the  slightest  whis¬ 
per  is  re-echoed  to  a  distance  with  the  loudness  of  a 
speaking-trumpet. 

When  about  to  retire,  I  remember  the  sister’s  re¬ 
quest  to  pass  on  to  the  brother  her  shake  of  the 
hand.  Impossible.  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me, 
do  it  His  innocence  had  not  yet  been  officially  ac¬ 
knowledged.  And,  if  I  bad,  it  might  have  done 
more  harm  than  good.  Suspicion  there  is  easily  ex¬ 
cited.  I  had  permission  to  speak  to,  but  not  to  con¬ 
vey  anything  to  him.  There  had  been  an  attempt 
to  escape  that  very  morning.  Had  I  not  seen  a 
guardian  examine  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  a  for- 

at’s  wooden  shoe,  as  he  returned  from  work  ?  So 

cast  a  last  look  at  the  pale-faced  man,  and  leave 
the  lookers-on  to  make  their  comments  and  guesses. 

“  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  see  ?  ”  the 
adjutant  obligingly  inquires. 

“  I  thank  you,  no ;  no  more  to-day.”  So  I  slowly 
make  my  way  out  of  the  Bagne,  and  relieve  my  chest 
with  a  long,  long  breath. 

P.  S.  A  petition  has  since  been  sent  to  the  min¬ 
ister  that  Fourrier  should  be  medically  examined 
and  his  condition  reported  on.  He  has  been  exam¬ 
ined,  and,  according  to  the  report,  he  is  a  walking 
complication  of  disease,  a  phenomenon  of  morbid 
affections.  One  would  say  the  only  wonder  is  how 
a  creature  so  afflicted  can  continue  to  live.  His 
vital  spark  must  be  unusually  hard  to  extinguish. 
He  would  be  worth  ei^agcment  by  a  medical  lec¬ 
turer  as  an  encyclopsedic  Ulustration  of  human  com¬ 
plaints  1 

But  is  such  an  invalid  worth  keeping  in  prison  ? 
No.  All  he  is  good  for  is  to  consume  wholesome 
food,  puzzle  the  doctors,  and  give  worthy  jailers  the 
trouble  of  locking  him  up.  He  is  just  as  well  out¬ 
side  as  indoors.  You  may  as  well  let  him  go  for  a 
poor  broken-down,  good-for-nothing  encumbrance. 
Such  is  the  train  of  reasoning  which  would  seem  to 


be  implied  by  the  petition  and  the  conseejuent  re¬ 
port. 

Second  P.  S.  Returned  some  weeks  from  my 
travels,  I  hear  a  rattling  knock  at  m^  door ;  not  at 
all  like  a  French  knock  (though  it  is  one),  but  a 
triumphant  imitation  of  an  English  rat-tat-too.  I 
peep  out  of  window,  like  Shakespeare’s  apothecary, 
to  put  the  question,  “  Who  knocks  so  loud  ?  ”  Be¬ 
hold  !  It  is  No.  9999,  loose,  free,  at  laigc,  come  to 
return  my  visit,  and  conducted  hither  by  niy  friend 
the  avocat  We  last  met  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  here  he  is  within  sight  of  the  English 
Channel.  He  has  been  “  graci^,”  pardoned  by  the 
Emperor.  But,  that  the  sacredness  of  a  sentence 
once  pronounced  may  suffer  no  diminuation  of  pres¬ 
tige,  he  is  at  liberty  under  the  surveillance  oi  the 
police.  A  residence  is  assigned  to  him,  —  the  very 
place  where  he  wishes  to  dwell.  I  wonder  how  he 
contrives  to  walk  without  irons  after  having  worn 
them  for  two-and-twenty  years ;  and  I  must  ask  him 
how  he  liked  his  first  night  in  a  bed  between  a  pair 
of  sheets. 

Third  P.  S.  This  is  a  true  stoiy,  and  not  a  subtle 
fiction  of  the  brain.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  9999 
is  the  actual  number  the  convict  bore,  and  not  an¬ 
other  form  of  •  •  *  •  He  is  living  happily,  in  the 
solid  flesh,  and  not  in  your  imagination  merely,  with 
a  real  mother  and  a  real  sister,  whose  real  cluldren, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  arc  now  the  objects  of  hb 
affection. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  MOT,  attributed  to  a  well-known  capitalist  on 
the  Paris  Bourse,  in  reference  to  the  Emperor’s  late 
speech  at  Auxerre,  is  now  circulating  in  Paris  among 
the  classes  opposed  to  war.  It  is  that  the  Emperor 
has  carried  deceit  to  such  a  point  of  refinement  that 
one  cannot  even  believe  the  contrary  of  what  he 
says. 

Fr.vser  sajTi  of  “ Ecce  Homo ” :  “It  does  not,  in 
our  judgment,  show  an^  considerable  range  or  depth 
of  study.  The  book  is  a  novel  —  and  not  a  good 
novel — under  a  critical  disguise.  It  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  written  by  a  sheep  in  wolfs  cloth¬ 
ing.” 

M.  Nobel,  so  well  known  for  his  researches  on 
nitro-glvcerine,  denies  that  this  agent  was  the  cause 
of  the  late  terrible  explosion  at  Colon.  He  states 
that  the  blasting  oil  requires  a  temperature  of  300°  ! 

before  exploding,  and  that  had  it  been  on  board  the 
vessel  which  was  recently  destroyed,  it  would  have 
blown  the  bottom  out,  a  result  which  did  nut  occur. 

The  Spectator  says  there  is  going  to  be  a  scar¬ 
city  of  ivory.  The  demand  for  Sheffield  alone,  it  is 
said,  now  kills  20,000  elephants  a  year,  the  supply 
is  limited,  and  the  animal  does  not  multiply  very 
fast.  An  American  firm  has  offered  a  reward  of 
£1,000  for  an  effective  substitute,  especially  for  bil¬ 
liard  balls,  and  it  is  possible  that  one  may  be  found, 
though  the  toughness  and  durability  of  ivory  are 
qualities  it  is  difficult  to  communicate.  Civilization 
would  not  lose  much  if  the  supply  ceased,  but  art 
would. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  NottU  WilnesM  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  new  hymn-book  which  j 
Dr.  Colenso  has  published,  with  the  view  of  shutting  ! 

out  the  use  of  “  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem,”  be  j 
has  carefully  mutilated  the  hymns  whenever  in  the 
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originals  he  found  the  words  “  Jesus  ”  and  “  Christ.” 
“  God  ”  is  8ubstitute<l  for  the  latter,  and  wherever 
cither  cannot  be  replaced  by  a  colorless  name  of  the 
Deity,  the  verse  is  omitted  altogether.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  believes  that  the  alterations  are  signifi¬ 
cant  of  Dr.  Colenso’s  change  into  pure  Deism. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteiy,  of  the  pagan  period, 
and  of  considerable  extent,  near  Market  Ilarbor- 
ough,  in  I^eicestershire,  England,  has  been  lately 
the  scene  of  extensive  excavations,  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  considerable  number  of  the  usual  objects, 
such  as  spear-heads,  knives,  umbos  of  shields,  trails, 
etc.,  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves.  Among  them 
was  found  a  fine  example  of  the  double-edgetl  Teu¬ 
tonic  sword,  thirty-four  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  rather  more  than  two  inches  broad.  The 
graves  were  laid  in  rows,  disposed  east  and  west, 
with  the  feet  towards  the  cast. 

The  French  papers  speak  of  a  new  system  of  em¬ 
balming,  the  invention  of  M.  Audigier.  It  differs 
from  the  systems  hitherto  in  use  in  the  manner  of 
intiwlucing  the  preservative  liquid.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  necessary  to  make  incisions  in  the  bo<ly  tor 
this  purpose,  but  M.  Audigier  intixKluces  it  by  the 
mouth,  and  also  rubs  the  skin  with  a  vegetable  pow¬ 
der  impregnated  with  the  same  liouid.  The  latter 
part  of  the  process  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  embalming  may  be  j)erformed  after  the  body  has 
been  placed  in  the  coffin.  The  official  report  states 
that  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  bodies  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  process  were  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  the  flesh  having  become  as 
bard  as  wood. 

Another  book  for  “advanced  thinkers,” as  they 
are  styled,  —  those  who  read  such  works  as  Profes¬ 
sor  Renan’s  “  Les  Apdtres,”  and  the  recently-pulv 
fished,  mysterious  “  Ecco  Homo,”  —  is  announced 
for  immediate  publication.  Tlie  title  is  “  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  the  Pagan — or  False — Christ  of  the 
Thir»l  Century,”  an  essay,  by  Alljert  Kdville,  D.D., 
friend  and  literary  associate  of  Professor  Kenan,  and 
pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church,  in  Rotterdam.  The 
book  relates  the  attempt  made  to  revive  Paganism 
in  the  third  century  by  means  of  a  false  Christ. 
“  The  principal  events  in  the  fife  of  Apollonius,”  it  is 
stated,  “  are  .almost  identical  with  the  Gospel  narra¬ 
tive.  Ajmllonius  was  bom  in  a  mysterious  way, 
about  the  same  as  Christ.  Like  Ilim,  he  went 
through  a  period  of  preparation ;  afterwards  came 
a  passion,  then  a  resurrection,  and  an  ascension. 
Ttie  messengers  of  Apollo  sang  at  his  birth,  as  the 
angels  did  at  that  of  Jesus.  He  was  exposeil  to  the 
attacks  of  enemies,  though  always  engaged  in  doing 
gooil.  He  went  from  place  to  place,  accompanied 
by  his  favorite  disciples ;  passed  on  to  Rome,  where 
Domitian  was  seeking  to  kill  him,  just  as  Jesus  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  to  certain  death.  In  many 
other  respects,  the  parallel  is  equally  extraordina¬ 
ry.” 

The  Saturday  Review  is  very  severe  upon  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  new  volume,  “  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive.” 
It  closes  a  long  criticism  on  the  book  with  this  par¬ 
agraph  :  “  The  delicate  Socratic  irony  of  which  Mr. 
Arnold  is  so  c.xcellent  a  master  may  do  something 
to  open  our  eyes  to  our  national  weaknesses.  But 
the  arrogant  injustice  of  Mr.  Ruskin  excites  a  natu¬ 
ral  reaction,  ami  the  people  who  might  have  been 
wholesomely  affected  by  a  substantiafly  just  remon¬ 
strance  against  the  too  sordid  leanings  of  the  modern 
spirit,  however  sternly  and_  scorafufly  it  might  have 


been  worded,  are  simply  disgusted  by  a  long  string 
of  egr^ous  exaggerations  put  into  fine  sentences. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  our  desire  than  to  pipe 
an  accompaniment  to  the  song  of  self-gratulation 
which  members  of  Parliament  and  newspaper  writers 
are  forever  singing  in  the  public  ear,  or  else  we  might 
dwell  on  a  contrast  between  England  in  1866  and 
England  in  1766,  or  England  in  1666.  But  the 
stock  of  happiness  is  still  low  enoi^h,  and  too  low. 
The  prevalent  ideas  are  snsceptible  of  almost  im¬ 
measurable  elevation,  the  prevalent  practices  of  an 
almost  indescribably  closer  approximation  to  even 
a  commonplace  ideal.  The  only  comfort  is,  that  so 
many  men  are  found  in  all  orders  of  activity — in. 
theology,  in  legislation,  in  pure  thought,  in  the  fine 
arts  —  zealously  doing  smnething  to  exalt  the  char¬ 
acter  of  knowledge,  and  to  promote  its  wider  diffu¬ 
sion.  A  member  of  Parliament  who  gets  a  KU 
passed  for  the  regulation  of  Irish  dogs,  or  a  vestry¬ 
man  who  agitates  for  the  compulsory  cleansing  of 
cesspools  in  Little  Pedlington,  is  doing  better  work 
in  his  day  and  generation  than  the  author  of  all  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  wordy  and  unjust  declamations  and  random 
onslaughts  directed  indiscriminately  against  the  worst 
and  the  best  features  in  modern  English  life.” 

Under  the  heading  of  “  A  Sharp  Trick,”  the  Lon¬ 
don  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  City  News  tells 
the  following  story.  Certain  it  is  that  none  of  the 
other  I.iondon  morning  papers  noticed  the  suicide  of 
Colonel  Hobbs  until  four-and-twenty  hours  after  its 
details  had  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily 
Teleyraph. 

“  The  unhappy  suicide  of  Colonel  Hobbs  gave  rise 
to  an  incident  which  I  will  mention,  althoimh  in  do¬ 
ing  so  I  may  be  open  to  the  chai^  of  ‘telling 
tales  out  of  school.’  The  vessel  that  brought  home 
Mrs.  Hobbs  and  her  children  brought  also  some  le¬ 
gal  gentlemen  who  had  been  concerned  with  the 
commission,  and  the  newspaper  correspondent  who, 
in  the  columns  of  a  London  daily,  exalted  the  plant¬ 
ers,  tried  to  excuse  the  murders  committed  by  Eng¬ 
lish  soldiers  and  sailors,  vilified  the  bhocks  simply 
because  they  were  black,  and  apologized  for  — 
nay,  advocated  —  the  flc^mng  of  women.  When 
the  vessel  arrived  at  Soutmunpton  this  gentleman 
proposed  to  suppress  the  news  of  Colonel  Hobbs’s 
suicide  until  the  following  day.  He  touchingly  rep¬ 
resented  that  it  would  be  very  painful  to  Mrs.  Ilobbs 
to  see  the  railway  stations  placarded  with  staring 
headlines  of  her  husband’s  death,  and  equally  pain¬ 
ful  for  the  children,  who  as  yet  knew  only  that  their 
father  was  dead,  to  learn  so  roughly  how  that  death 
had  occurred.  The  telegraphic  agent  and  all  con¬ 
cerned  willingly  complied  with  this  humane  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  the  item  that  would  have  been  so  interest¬ 
ing  to  every  metropolitan  and  provincial  paper  was 
omitted  in  the  telegraphic  summary.  The  humane 
gentleman  meanwhile  sent  a  private  message  to  his 
own  paper,  which  next  morning  made  the  most  of  its 
exclusive  intelligence.” 

Amono  the  professional  London  thieves  there  is 
said  to  be  a  remarkable  class  having  the  singular 
name  of  licensed  thieves.  'These  licensed  rogues  are 
said  to  be  in  the  employment  of  the  police,  the  de¬ 
tectives  especially.  Strange  tales  are  told  about 
them.  It  is  said  that  a  detective,  anxious  for  fame, 
and  nothing  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  its  accom¬ 
plishment,  will  perhaps  see  a'  wire  busily  employed 
at  his  nefarious  trade  of  picking  pockets  in  the 
streets.  By  chance  the  wretch  does  his  work  clev¬ 
erly,  and  so  the  polioeman  embraces  the  opportunity 
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of  making  his  acquaintance.  He  frightens  the  thief 
telling  him  what  be  has  seen,  and  hints  tlu^  he 
can  bring  so  and  so  against  him ;  but  if  he  will  ren¬ 
der  him  some  private  assistance,  he  shall  be  let  alone 
for  the  present.  If  the  thief  agrees,  he  thus  gets  his 
license ;  and  deariy  he  has  to  pay  for  it.  When  the 
policeman  wzmts  a  case  for  the  sessions  or  the  assizes, 
the  thief  must  work.  By  discovering  and  furnishing 
secret  information,  he  puts  the  policeman  upon  the 
right  track  of  obtaining  information  sufficient  to  get 
up  a  case.  The  more  of  this  work  the  spy  does,  uie 
more  he  has  to  perform,  and  the  further  he  becomes 
involved.  At  length  the  licensed  thief  quarrels  with 
his  em^oyer,  or  refuses  to  do  his  bidding.  Then 
comes  nis  own  doom.  His  license  is  taken  from 
him,,  something  is  brought  a^inst  him,  and  he  is 
probably  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  many 
years.  We  tell  the  following  story  as  it  was  told 
to  us.  A  robbery  of  plate  had  teen  committed ; 
the  suspicions  of  the  police  ^ded  them  to  the  de¬ 
linquent,  but  they  could  obtain  no  clew  by  which  to 
prove  the  charge  they  had  against  him.  He  was, 
however,  apprenended,  and  thrust  into  the  cell. 
Another  thief,  known  to  the  police,  was  thrust  into 
the  same  ceil,  with  secret  instructions  to  act  the  spy. 

The  spy  had  not  been  long  in  the  cell  before  he 
began  to  speak  very  bitterly  of  the  police,  because 
of  what  he  alleged  to  be  their  bad  usage  of  himself. 
Presently  he  took  half  a  crown  out  of  his  boot,  and 
thrust  it  into  the  fire,  saying,  “  There ;  that  evidence 
is  gone.”  “What  evidence?”  said  the  suspected 
man.  “  That  I  am  a  maker  of  money,”  answered 
the  spy,  who  proceeded  to  describe  in  glowing  col¬ 
ors  his  lucrative  method  of  manufacturing  base  coin. 
The  two  became  very  confidential,  and  the  spy  be¬ 
gan  to  bewail  his  want  of  silver  with  which  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  business  when  he  obtained  his  liberty.  The 
bait  took.  The  suspected  man  confessed  that  he 
had  some  silver  which  he  had  stolen.  They  at  once 
agreed  to  partnership,  and  the  next  morning  they 
were  both  set  at  liberty.  The  spy  was  furnished,  it 
is  said,  by  the  police,  with  moulds,  &c.,  and  he  fixed 
the  time  with  to  new  fiiiend  to  commence  the  man¬ 
ufacture.  They  were  soon  at  work.  One  evening 
while  they  were  melting  the  plate,  the  police,  as 
previously  arranged,  suddenly  rushed  in.  The  spy 
was  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  real  thief  was  caught. 
The  career  of  the  spy  did  not  last  long.  The  police 
became  Ured  of  him,  he  was  beginning  to  know  too 
much,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  him.  For 
anything  we  know  to  the  contra^,  this  licensed 
thief  is  now  unSeming  penal  servitude.  To  what 
extent  this  kind  oi  service  is  rendered  to  the  policy 
can  never  be  completely  known,  but  sufficient  is 
known  to' lower  the  popular  estimate  of  the  skill  of 
the  detectives.  They  do  exceedingly  little  in  the 
way  of  actual  and  direct  discovery  by  means  of 
their  own  independent  and  individual  mtelligence. 
Compared  with  the  great  bulk  of  undetected  crime 
toe  success  of  the  aetecrives  is  significantly  small 
“  In  consequence  of  information  received  ”  is  a  con¬ 
venient  formula  for  the  police,  the  full  meaning  of 
which  is  best  known  to  themselves  and  their  (some¬ 
times  criminal)  assistants.  The  morality  of  set¬ 
ting  a  thief  to  oatch  a  thief  passes  muster  in  the 
English  force ;  but  they  do  these  things  better  in 
America.  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  system  for  the  detective 
poUco  in  America  is  vastly  superior  to  toe  British 
system.  He  sets  no  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  but 
works  by  pure  and  honorable  means,  and  keeps  his 
entire  force  of  agents  beyond  the  reach  of  the  temp¬ 
tations  which  arise  from  rewards  and  unfw  means. 


THE  MOTTO. 

Somebody  wrote  me  a  sweet  little  note. 

The  paper  was  MoiDieris,  the  writing  was  fair, 
Shall  I  here  tell  you  what  somebody  wrote  ? 

No ;  let  the  muse  keep  the  secret  from  air : 

But  this  was  the  motto  toe  seal  had  to  show. 

This,  —  Ceal  U  caeut  qui  fait  valair  le»  mats. 

Somebody  walked  with  me,  light  was  her  tread 
Over  the  beautiful  sunshiny  wold : 

Shall  I  here  tell  you  what  somebody  said  ? 

The  sunlight  has  faded,  the  words  have  grown  cold. 
Do  you  believe  in  the  motto  or  no  ? 

Cest,  e'est  le  cotur  qui  fait  valoir  les  mots. 

Somebody  sang  me  a  dear  little  song. 

Full  of  all  tender,  unspeakable  things, — 

Shall  I  repeat  them  ?  No,  ever  so  long 
They  have  flown  off  on  the  swiftest  of  wings ; 

And  the  nest  they  deserted  is  white  with  the  snow. 
Ah  I  e'est  le  cceur  qui  fait  valoir  les  mots. 

Shall  I  with  censure  link  somebody’s  name 
For  the  note  and  the  walk  and  the  fly-away  birds  ? 
No,  —  the  dear  creature  was  never  to  blame. 

She  had  no  heart  to  give  value  to  words, 

Sweetly  as  Hybla  her  accents  may  flow,  — 

Mais,  e’est  le  cceur  qui  fait  valoir  les  mots. 


THE  COMING  IN  OF  THE  “MERMAIDEN.” 

The  moon  is  bleached  as  white  as  wool. 

And  just  dropping  under ; 

Every  star  is  gone  but  three. 

And  they  hang  wide  asunder,  — 

There ’s  a  sea-ghost  all  in  gray, 

A  tall  shape  of  wonder ! 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  sleep. 

The  night  is  not  ended ; 

But  look  how  the  sea-ghost  comes 
With  wan  skirts  extended. 

Stealing  up  in  this  weird  hour 
When  dusk  and  dawn  are  blended  I 

A  vessel !  To  the  old  pier-end 
Her  happy  course  she ’s  keeping ; 

I  heard  them  name  her  yesterday,  — 

Some  were  pale  with  weeping. 

Some  with  their  heart-hunger  sighed : 

She ’s  in,  and  they  are  sleeping. 

O  now  with  fancied  greetings  blest. 

They  comfort  their  long  aching ; 

The  sea  of  sleep  hath  borne  to  them 
What  would  not  come  with  waking, 

But  the  dreams  shall  most  be  true 
In  their  blissfbl  breaking. 

The  stars  are  gone,  the  rose  bloom  comes. 

No  blush  of  maid  is  sweeter ; 

The  red  sun  half-way  out  of  bed 
Shall  be  the  first  to  greet  her : 

None  tell  the  news,  yet  sleepers  wake. 

And  rise,  and  run  to  meet  her. 

Their  lost  they  have,  they  hold ;  from  pain 
A  keener  bliss  they  borrow. 

IJow  natural  is  joy,  my  heart ! 

How  easy  after  sorrow  I 

For  once,  the  best  is  come,  that  hope 
Promised  them  “  to-morrow,” 

Jeah  IiroELOW. 


